From 


£35 


Net 
For Immediate 
Delivery ! 


Sole Agents for Great 
Britain 


G iL ak — a’ J 
(Arichmetical Machines) Ltd. 
13-75-77 NORWOOD ROAD, 7 S.E.24 
Telephone : TULSE HILL 7211 
orthern Office : 33, Brown ee pee, Zz 
Tel ephene 2 BLA. 1902 





No 1634 





hEUBETC-LIBRARY 


20 1930 
ROIT 








@ Well known throughout world, and 
used extensively in Britain before the’ war, 
the Swedish ‘‘ Original-Odhner ” 

machines are once again in this country. 


These ine: Panes gy machines carry a twelve 

onths’ by the importers Gilbert 
Wood (AJM) Li Ltd, ae have handled them for 
over thirty years. 


@ The ‘ Original-Odhner” calculators are 
easy to handle, need no trained operator, and 
yet are so efficient and inexpensive that if one 
is used by a junior clerk for ten minutes a day 
it will pay for itself within a year. Devices 
that would increase the cost and complicate 
construction have been eliminated ; 
** Original-Odhner”’ is streamlined down to 
main essentials. . 


Write now, or ’phone teed full particulars of 
the range of six machines 
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for 
—e ve 
cannot jam 
or blow 
steam. 
Unique in 
design, fool- 
proof in op- 
A eration. 
“Simplicity” 
Steam Traps 
have only 
one moving 
part—a free 
floating stainless 
steel sphere. 

Each trap is guaran- 
teed; send for a trap 
on trial. 

Write for fully 


"i y 
R. CRUICKSHANK, Ltp. peaphian. 


Agents and Stockists in many countries, the names of 
whom we will gladly send on application. 


THE 

KEY ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 

4 QUEEN, VICTORIA. STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
and TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER. 

Telephone: CITY 1185/6. TRAFFORD PARK 1903 


' NICKEL AMMONIUM 
SULPHATE 


NICKEL CHLORIDE 


NICKEL FLUORIDE 





NICKEL OXIDE 
'CK 























MULTITUBULAR DRIERS | 
ROLLER FILM DRIERS 
FLAKERS AND COOLERS 


We offer accumulated experience | 
of 50 years’ specialization. 


OUR WORKS, the largest in the | 
United Kingdom devoted especi- 
ally to DRYING MACHINERY, are 
laid out}Jand equipped with the 
latest plant for this particular 
purpose. 








MANY STANDARD SIZES includ- 
ing LABORATORY MODELS. 





We have test plants always available 








RICHARD SIMON & SONS, LTD. 


PHCEENIX WORKS, BASFORD, NOTTINGHAM 
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BROTHERHOOD 
€ caftsm anbship 


CAS 
a @uarantee wHen conTINUOUS OPERATION 


Ss = IS ESSENTIAL 





high pressure 
Compressors 


Brotherhood Compressors absorbing up to abo ut 4,000 B.HP. 
each, in this, the largest high pressure Gas Com fiexs.rg Flent 
in Europe. 


Pi. ae 
WER PLANT 
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The Engineering service offered by 
WIDNES FOUNDRY includes fabrica- 
tion in mild and stainless steels of 
specialised plant and equipment for the 
chemical, gas, oil and allied industries. 
The fabrication of Coolers, Condensers, 
Storage Tanks and similar construc- 
tional work is the logical parallel to 
production of special purpose castings 
for the industries mentioned. In foundry 
work and 


in fabrication in steel 


WIDNES offer a skilful comprehensive 
service to industry. 





ae 


The upper illustration 
shows a mild steel frac- 
tionating column 4’ 0” 
inside diameter by 
58’ 0” overall height, 
the supporting cone 
flared to F 4 
diameter in 10’ 0”. 
Approx. weight 124 
tons. 


VE SERV 
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The inset illustration 
shows a_ three-tier 
horizontal heat ex- 
changer in cast iron. 
Each shell is 20” inside 
diameter and contains 
66 copper tubes 1|}” 
bore by 10’ 6” in 
length. 


FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING 





TELEPHONE 


WIDNES 2251(4LINES) CO. LTD 


I ELEGRAMS 
FOUNDRY WIDNES 


LUGSDALE ROAD - WIDNES - LANCS 


Wi 
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Telephone : 


/ KARBATE 


TRADE MARK 


SECTIONAL CASCADE COOLERS 





CONSULT 


BRITISH ACHESON ELECTRODES itp 


GRANGE MILL LANE, WINCOBANK, SHEFFIELD 


Rotherham 4836 (3 lines) 


This cooler is made of four standard parts, 
in any of five pipe sizes—viz., 1”, 14”, 2”, 
3” and 4”. Prefabricated sections carried 
in stock for simple assembly to meet 
capacity requirements. Nine foot long 
single pipe sections are stacked to form a 
series flow vertical bank. Approximately 
120 sq. ft. external surface area is available 
in all five sizes for 6 ft. high cogler. 





Telegrams : Electrodes, Sheffield. 


a 
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"PAUL KESTNER & 





WHO INVENTED THE 


Climbing Film 
vaporato vr? 


In 1899 Paul Kestner discovered the Climbing 
Film and developed the principle of the Long 
Tube Natural Circulation Evaporator. 


For fifty years the Kestner Climbing Film 
Evaporator has had many imitators, but still 
no equals. 


Among its many advantages are the following: 


1 Short time of contact with the heating 
surface. 


2 High rates of heat transfer. 
3 Easy cleaning. 
4 Continuous operation. 


The Kestner Climbing Film Evaporator may 
be used with equal outstanding success with 
any product from Caustic to Coffee. 


Whatever your oe problem we 
can help you. 


Kestner’s 


Chemical Engineers 
5 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.|I. 























A Special 
Steam Ejector 
Air Pump 


Designed for the production and main- 
tenance of Vacuum, and developed to 
meet the needs of a section of the 
Chemical Industry. 
=e" 


ia 





NO METAL PARTS 
IN CONTACT WITH 
CORROSIVE GASES 


COMPRESSION STAGES OF CARBON. 
CONDENSER OF PORCELAIN. 





MIRRLEES WATSON | 
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Something Precious Inside ? 


In this case it’s quite likely, for the oyster’s hard shell protects not only his 
vital parts, but sometimes a precious pearl. The covering is not useful in transit, 
for the oyster is sedentary—never moving from the spot settled in during the 
larva stage. 


This, however, does not apply to chemicals, which need reliable protection 
during both transit and storage. The Chemical Trade has found Todd Drums 
and Kegs ideal for this purpose—either type, the standard, or the special con- 
tainers made to individual requirements. 






You can find out more about them from our illustrated 
booklet. Send for a copy—it shows how to get extra 
protection for your products. 


»| OW WD 


DRUMS AND KEGS 





co TODD BROS. (ST. HELENS & WIDNES) LTD., WIDNES LANCS. 
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Intensive 
research in the 
Geigy laboratories gave 
mankind the insecticide DDT. 
Geigy were the first to produce 
DDT on a large scale in the world and in 

this country. Their experience, combined with 
meticulous scientific control, ensures the high quality 
demanded of the product. 


hf, eS 
hihi 
LOG4 


DDT Geigy 





THE GEIGY COMPANY LTD., NATIONAL BUILDINGS, MANCHESTER, 3 
STAFFORD ALLEN & SON LTD., 20, WHARF ROAD, LONDON, N.I 


DIS 
































‘SHAWINIGAN LTD. 


| CALCIUM CARBIDE | 
ACETYLENE BLACK 

REG. TRADE MARK ACETIC ACID 

ACETIC ANHYDRIDE 
MONOCHLOROACETIC ACID 
VINYL ACETATE MONOMER 
POLYVINYL ACETATE «< GELVA” | 
| POLYVINYL ACETAL « ALVAR” 
| POLYVINYL FORMAL « FORMVAR ” 
| MADE IN CANADA POLYVINYL BUTYRAL «“ BUTVAR” 
POLYVINYL ALCOHOL « SOLVAR” 




















| 
| MARLOW HOUSE, LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
| 


Telephone : ROYAL 6102/3/4 Telegrams: “ |IGANSHAWIN, FEN, LONDON ”’ 
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‘FLEXIBLE’ IS MY MIDDLE NAME! says Mr. Therm 


The gas and gas-heated equipment that Mr. Therm brings in his train are amazingly 
flexible in their applications to all sorts of heating problems. What other fuel but gas 
could give you a tiy—but steady—pin-point of flame or full heat the instant you 
want it ? And gas can be controlled at the flick of a finger—or can be completely 
automatic if required. It needs no storage space, 
is smokeless and ash-free, and works unfail- 
| ingly for you with remarkable efficiency. No 
wonder Mr. Therm is to be found hard at work 
in so many industries! 


“MM ~ See, for instance, how compact an installa- 
tion can be devised. Here is part of a battery of 
reaction vessels—each of 220 gallon capacity—used in 
the production of aniline dye at the works of Williams 
(Hounslow) Ltd. Town gas is used throughout for 
heating. The specially-designed internally insulated 
housings hold cast-iron pans which are enamelled 


inside, and fitted with belt-driven agitating mechanism 





THE GAS COUNCIL I GROSVENOR PLACE - SWI MR, THERM BURNS TO SERVE you! 
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KEEBUSH 


Keebush is an acid-resisting constructional 
material used for the construction of tanks, 
pumps, pipes, valves, fans, etc. It is completely 
inert to most commercial acids ; is unaffected 
by temperatures up to 130°C; possesses a 
relatively high mechanical strength, and is 
unaffected by thermal shock. It is being used 
in most industries where acids are also being 
used. Write for particulars to— 


KESTNER’S 


5 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.|! 














BELTING 


AND 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


Superlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 
FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 


BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 


‘Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 87181-2 
; *Grams : Belting, Bursiem 














oo 


Proportioning & Metering Pumps 


E.C.D, Pu mps 


and plunger t 
of all classes of 


Full Particu] 
descriptive b 


Tonbridge, Kent 


SS€S of chemical and 


are manufactur 


r handling me shi diaphragm 


asured quantities 


ars of 
ooklet will be glad 


Y Purpose and 
y sent on request. 


E-C-D- LIMITED . ENGINEERS 


Tel : Tonbridge 2237 











YOU CANNOT BETTER HAUGHTON’S REGULUS 
ACID VALVES FOR ACIDS AND ACID LIQUORS 











ioe 





HAUGHTON’S METALLIC CO., LTO. 


80, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 














LEICH 
&SONS 
METAL 


WORKS 


Oriando St 
BOLTON. 











sh 
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Loose liners of ‘Alkathene’ film—chemicatly resistant ana 
moisture proof—make it possible to use conventional drums, 
kegs and fibreboard containers for carrying hygroscopic 
powders, corrosive liquids and pastes. Packaging costs are 
cut as cheaper and lighter weight containers, which need 
not be returnable, can be used, with consequent saving in 
transport and re-use charges. 


: 


* Alkathene’ is the registered trade mark of 


polythene manufactured by 1.C.1. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1 


P4i9A 
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THEIR ORES, ALL OXIDES & 
CATIONS 


PLEASE SUBMIT YOUR ENQUIRIES & PROBLEMS TO — 


NEW METALS & CHEMICALS LTD 


16, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON,. W.C.2 
Phone Whitehal! 0573 (S lines) Grams —Newmet, Phone, London Cables —Newmet, London 


WAREHOUSE © CRAVEN HOUSE, CRAVEN STREET, W.C.2 











( Iubilee 
PATENTED WORM DRIVE CLIP 


the finest CLIP in the world 


Absolutely leakproof joints on Air, 
Water, and Oil lines, are swiftly and 
easily made by using “Jubilee” Worm 
Drive Clips. They stand up to any 


pressure. 











Reo never G 
Drip through « 
1 f" —, He Write for details 


quoting reference RG/I2. 








ROBINSON &CO. (citincuam)LTD.. 





Gillingham Kent 
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Is it Really the Right Amount? 





when it has been measured 
in a Czechoslovak graduated 


tube or jar. 

















How do you khow that the quality or special properties of the technical or 

laboratory glassware which you need for your research or manufacture is 

really what it is said to be? You rely on the brand, of course, and 
when it is ‘‘ Made in Czechoslovakia,” it cannot fail you. 


Technical, laboratory and sanitary glass of reputed quality and pre-tested 
properties has been produced in Czechoslovakia for more than a century. 
We are ready to help you with our advice as well as with our products. 


= Q GLASSEXPORT 
Czechoslovak Glass Export Co. Ltd. 
Division : Technical and Laboratory Glass 


**Koruna”’ Palace, Vaclavské n.I., Praha II, 
Czechoslovakia 
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IMPORTERS 
and 
EXPORTERS 


Specialising in 
INDUSTRIAL and FINE CHEMICALS, 


JUDACTAN 


ANALYTICAL 


ATH] 


DRUGS, SOLVENTS, PLASTICS, 
and all materials for manu- 
facturing industries through- 
out Australia and New 


Zealand. 


SWIFT 


& COMPANY LIMITED 

Head Office: 26/30 Clarence St., 
Sydney, N.S.W. 

Branches at: Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Perth, Brisbane, Australia, 
and Wellington, N.Z. 

Cable Address: “‘Swift, Sydney.” 

Bankers: Bank of New South 
Wales, Sydney and London. 


REAGENTS 
WITH 


ACTUAL 
BATCH 
ANALYSIS 























J. farwig « Co 


Est. 1809 





IMPERIAL DOUBLE 
SEAMED SQUARE 
Cans fitted with various types 
of necks, ranging from } pint 
to | gallon capacity. 


R.D. CONTAINERS 
The fullway opening lever 
container comprising a special 
fitting plug easily removed, 
with a tabbed capsule covering 
to ensure a perfect sealing. 





208/214 YORK ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, | 


Telephone S.W.| a Telegrams 
Battersea 7008 Calorigen, Batt, London 
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CHEMICAL AND GAS 
ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


SPECIALISTS IN DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE 
OF COMPLETE PROCESS PLANT & EQUIPMENT FOR 


@ PRODUCTION, COOLING AND PURIFICATION OF INDUSTRIAL GASES 
@ WATER GAS, PRODUCER GAS, HYDROGEN 
@ CATALYTIC PROCESSING OF GASES 


@ REFINING AND HYDROGENATION OF OILS AND FATS producing 
EDIBLE AND INDUSTRIAL OILS, HARDENED FATS, VEGETABLE 
GHEE, FATTY ACIDS, GLYCERINE 


@ CALCINATION OF LIMESTONE, DOLOMITE, AND MAGNESITE 
@ CAUSTIC SODA BY ELECTROLYSIS 
@ SULPHURIC ACID 
@ AMMONIA AND METHANOL SYNTHESIS 
@ AMMONIUM SULPHATE AND NITRATE 
@ DUST AND FUME CONTROL AND RECOVERY 
@ INDUSTRIAL CRYSTALLIZATION 


Although specializing in the above plants we are fully 
equipped to undertake other new and original projects. 


We are prepared to collaborate in design-and specifications of plants planned 
by clients right through to manufacture, erection and putting to work. 


{Ilustrated bulletins describing the various types of plants available on request 


THE POWER-GAS CORPORATION LTD 


STOCKTON a i oe 


PN ioe Se), lolol, Pe Nel-aa 7 Ne) Weer. F\s)-Wal, lelr-weyeleps.m Va iler\ 
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The illustration shows a simple alkylation re-action using 
Anhydrous Hydrofluoric Acid as catalyst. 

We make Anhydrous Hydrofluoric Acid of the highest quality in 
commercial quantities, together with its aqueous solution. Please 
let us know if you would like any information concerning this or 
other fluorine compounds. 


IMPERIAL 


SMELTING 


IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION (SALES) LTD., 37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Chemical Age 


The Weekly Journal of Chemical Engineering and Industrial Chemistry 





BOUVERIE HOUSE 154 FLEET STREET LONDON E.C.4 
Telegrams: ALLANGAS FLEET LONDON °* Telephone: CENTRAL 3212 (26 lines) 
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PROMISING proposal to simplify 

the formidable task of keeping 
ibreast of the literature, which for 
many means reading at least American 
ibstracts as well as the numerous publi- 
‘ations of our own, is securing serious 
attention here and in the U.S.A. The 
proposal, by L. M. Miall in the form 
of a letter to the chemical Press 
(Chemistry and Industry, Sept. 5), 
has the virtues of simplicity and of 
complementing other contemporary 
policies reflecting the closer identifica- 
tion of British and American interests 
in technical and scientific affairs. It 
recommends a coalition between the 
British Abstracts Bureau and_ the 
American Chemical Society in the 
production of an Anglo-American 
abstracts service. The onerous respon- 
ibility of combing at least two wide 
ields of literature—often as a “ spare 
time’? activity—is not peculiarly a 
British problem. That is recalled by 
the fact that the argument has now 
een reproduced in the American 
Chemical and Engineering News (28, 
3291). ? 

Mr. Miall stresses the melancholy 
fact that both abstracting bodies, in 
this country and in America, arc 
working at a heavy loss and in 1949 a 
deficit of £13,500 in Great Britain and 
$246,076 in the U.S.A.—despite some 
stringent economies; and_ there is 





629 


Anglo-American Abstracts? 


rapidly increasing difficulty in finding 
competent staff numerous enough to 
deal with the great mass of chemical 
and allied literature. That obdurate 
problem has been made all the harder 
to resolve by the great extension of 
research since it was ‘‘ demobilised ”’ 
and the corresponding proliferation of 
the literature, periodicals, patents, 
reports and miscellanea. The increased 
activity in all kinds of abstracting and 
information services by individual firms 
and organisations, has led to a deplor- 
able amount of overlapping so that the 
overwhelmed chemist and the high 
cost of classified summaries both plead 
for relief. 

The American and British abstracts, 
as Mr. Miall has pointed out, cover 
much the same ground, and there is a 
tendency by firms to use one or the 
other, but not both. In addition to the 
two national abstracting services there 
are, of course, others, more or less 
sectional, including the joint or co- 
operative undertakings of the metallur- 
gical and electrical engineering and 
physics bodies, respectively, both of 
which touch applied chemistry at many 
points. It is one of the primary duties 
of the scientific and technical associa- 
tions to give members a competent 
information and abstract service, and 
many large firms, having their own 
independent abstracting and library 
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staff, use outside abstracts to check and 
amplify their own work. The difficulties 


have been discussed, at ASLIB con- 
ferences and elsewhere, almost ad 
nauseam. 


The main question now is the possi- 
bility of some form of international 
collaboration, of which an _ Anglo- 
American alliance may be the first step. 
There are plenty of precedents in the 
technical-scientific field for such colla- 
boration in other forms. Its extension 
to the abstracting realm may indeed 
become unavoidable if costs and other 
difficulties continue to multiply. For 
the average chemist and for most 
chemical firms the desideratum will be 
the capacity of a combined abstracts 
service to give a better and especially 
a quicker survey at a _ lower cost. 
Another important consideration would 
be the accuracy of assessment of the 
value of the material offered. U.S. 
Chemical Abstracts claims that its sur- 
vey covers more than 5000 periodicals, 
but quantity is certainly not the best 
criterion. The great modern increase 
in the volume of published material 
has not been accompanied by an 
equivalent improvement in quality. 

It is incontestable that the value of 
information is doubled if prompt, yet 
the time lag before some work appears 
in abstract form is occasionally pre- 


posterous. There have been many 
instances when the _ interval has 
amounted to more than two years. It 
should not be particularly hard, with 
British and American organisation, to 


avoid delays of anything like that 
magnitude. 
Whether mechanical aids in library 


and information work will help to ease 
the problems which crowd in this 
particular field is another matter, but 
is of almost equal interest. There 
have been remarkable claims during 
the past year or two. The ‘ Whirl- 
wind documentary engine ”’ or Doken, 
described at the last meeting of the 
American Chemical Society by C. M. 
Mooers, of the Zator Company, was at 
all events a possibility, even if it has 
not been realised. That ‘‘ would be 
able to search the entire Library of 
Congress in 10 seconds, select all 
information on a given subject, and 
print selected abstracts at the rate of 
10 per minute ’’. Another, described 
at the same meeting by Mr. Coile, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, is an extention of the pre-war 
Vannever Bush ‘“ Rapid Selector ”’ 
These, however, are still visions. Mr. 
Miall’s plan is on a substantially more 
practical plane. It calls only for 
intelligent co-ordination of what we 
have already. 
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Notes and Comments 


Chemists’ Productivity Team 


we the departure on Wednes- 
day this week of the first team 
from chemical industry to study some 
aspects of American production 
methods a new stage, and potentially 
the most promising, is reached in the 
series of exchanges sponsored by the 
Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. Judging by the reserve shown 
by the Productivity Council and others 
concerned with securing the invitation 
from the U.S. drugs and pharma- 
ceutical industry—which has at the 
moment more to impart than any 
equivalent body outside this country 
the negotiations have not been easy. 
The extent to which the engaging 
‘open house ”’ hospitality shown to 
others among the 32 teams which have 
made similar tours will be extended to 
the chemical team is still subject for 
speculation. The terms of reference 
are not too clearly defined, possibly 
because much will depend upon the 
communicativeness or its reverse of the 
various host industries. If, as seems 
likely, the Englishmen will have to 
confine themselves to a study of the 
latter stages of processing of pharma- 
ceutical products and their packaging 
the experience may still prove to be of 
the utmost value. Those aspects alone 
comprise quite enough subject matter 
to occupy experts very much longer 
than the short duration of the team’s 
programme in the U.S.A. The use of 
labour saving methods of final process- 
ing and packaging is fortunately a 
theme which British experts are well 
qualified to study with critical appreci- 
tion, having themselves achieved some 
remarkable accelerations, such as the 
Cellophane packaging of penicillin 
cartons at the rate of 30—instead of 
three—a minute. 





Achievements in Adversity 


HE British delegation, in meeting 
their American counterparts in the 
next few days, need have no reason to 
feel diffident about their own achieve- 
ments, and not merely in such things 


B 


as mechanical techniques. Theirs is, 
in fact, one of the very few industries 
whose almost spectacularly progressive 
research departments still operate 
without outside help of any kind, 
official or otherwise. American respect 
for sturdy private enterprise will 
probably appreciate more fully than it 
is appreciated here the force of one 
observation made at the recent general 
meeting of the Association of British 
Pharmaceutical Industry. It drew 
attention to the immense amount of 
unaided pharmaceutical research car- 
ried on by private enterprise here, and 
affirmed that the industry was, in 
fundamental discoveries, on equal 
terms or ahead of its foreign compe- 
titors. Meanwhile it was being handi- 
capped in developing its research by 
the numerous restrictions imposed on 
industries and the most onerous burden 
of taxation imposed anywhere. The 
Americans, if asked, could no doubt 
proffer what would seem to them a 
simple solution of those problems. 


Tin and Aluminium 


1 disagreeable foretaste which tin 
has provided of the runaway prices 
which the essential metals so readily 
attain when buying is spurred on by 
eagerness to secure supplies ahead has 
enforced some anxious. speculation 
regarding the future status of other 
categories in the non-ferrous group. 
Tin’s rise to little short of a thousand 
pounds a ton (£980 on Wednesday) in 
the course of an ascent which has 
lasted several weeks has underlined the 
hazards and current costing perplexi- 
ties of many non-ferrous metal users. 
It has also invited some anxious 
speculation on the part of the very 
much more numerous buyers of the 
other metals, of which aluminium is 
gaining prominence, partly because it 
is so conspiciously a strategic material. 
News from all over the world tends to 
confirm the same story—that all the 
widespread schemes’ to __ increase 
aluminium production capacity may 
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not keep pace with the mounting 
demand, which moves much faster 
than reduction plants can materialise. 


America’s ‘‘ Immense Demand ”’ 


HE great expansion of production 
which the possibility of aluminium 
shortage has stimulated in North 
America holds little prospect of reliev- 


ing the situation here should the 
anticipated shortage of aluminium 
for domestic production develop. 


Added to the shortage of Canadian 
dollars is a new factor which may 
prevent our making fuller use of the 
growing Canadian sources of the metal 
—the confident expectation that the 
U.S.A. will monopolise most of the 
increase. Canadian authorities, having 
just authorised a __ hydro-electric 
development requiring $30 million for 
the Aluminium Company of Canada, 
are looking forward with confidence to 
supplying more than $75 million worth 
of products to help satisfy the U.S.A.’s 
‘particularly immense demand ”’ for 
aluminium. The superlatives applied to 
current American needs seem to be 
justified, in the light of news received 
from our New York correspondent this 
week. It points to the likelihood that 
the U.S. Government will initiate a 
$500 million programme to _ raise 
aluminium production by 1000 million 
lb. a year to secure a total of around 
2400 million lb. annually by mid-1952. 
Present rated capacity is thought to be 
around 1400 million lb. of pig and ingot. 
That proposal, with. which the 
Aluminum Co. of America, Reynolds 
Metals and the Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corporation are expected to 
be associated, illustrates the American 
view of what the future is likely to 
require. It will, unfortunately, contri- 
bute nothing to arrest the scramble for 
aluminium which growing rearmament 
programmes may intensify in the course 
of next year. 


Old Names Die Hard 


I ONG ago, when many of the 
“elements known to-day had still to 
be isolated and Mendeleeff had yet to 
launch his periodic classification upon 
an unsuspecting Russian Academy of 
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Science, the naming of the new dis- 
coveries as they materialised seems to 
have been a pleasantly haphazard busi- 
ness. Frequently some outstanding 
property of the new substance helped 
the discoverer to designate his brain 
child with a name which would itself 
convey something characteristic of the 





element. They had the inestimable 
advantage of unfettered use of the 
Greek language. Chloros—green—de- 


scribes chlorine gas pretty well, though 
perhaps a little lacking in imagination. 
It was, however, a distinct improve- 
ment on “‘ dephlogisticated marine acid 
air’? or even the relatively terse 
oxymuriatic acid. Tempers may occa- 
sionally have become ruffled, as when a 
gas declined to exhibit any affinity for 
the other elements and was deservedly 
dubbed ‘‘ argon,”’ which gives a hint of 
the original frustration. This, however, 
is nothing to the frustration that may 
exist in a few years if the nomenclature 
of the elements becomes a rigid thing, 
with its own system and laws—and ex- 
ceptions. So far, it must be admitted, 
there has been no rush to conform to 
last year’s recommendations by the 
Commission on Inorganic Nomencla- 
ture. ‘‘Why upset the present system?” 
ask the chemists. The well-known 
names serve their purpose as well as 
any others, and the rest do not concern 
many of us anyway. There does not, 
for example, seem to be any urgent 
argument in favour of re-adopting the 
name “ wolfram ”’ for tungsten. Tungs- 
ten has come to stay, even if W must 
be its symbol. The argument that the 
uninitiated can guess Al for aluminium 
and U for uranium, but not Hg, Sb, 
(or W!), etc., seems rather pedantic. 
Let the chemist retain some of his 
rapidly diminishing esotericism. Every- 
one loves a secret, and the chemist is no 
exception. 


Training in Iron Founding 

Recruits to the iron founding industry 
needed more technical education to rue 
them the right background, said Mr. S. H. 
Russell, chairman of the trustees of the 
National Foundry Craft Training Centre 
which was opened last week at West 
Bromwich. The centre provides a com- 
prehensive training per tn and _ should 
prove a help to greater productivity. 
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FIRST CHEMICAL PRODUCTIVITY TEAM 


Ten to Study U.S. Pharmaceutical Industries 


HE first productivity team drawn 

from the chemical industry—dis- 
regarding the recent tour by the fertiliser 
group—left for the U.S.A. last Wednesday. 
This was the pharmaceutical team spon- 
sored by the Association of British Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers, the Association of 
British Pharmaceutical Industry and the 
Association of Chemical and Allied Em- 
ployers. 

The visit has been arranged by _ the 
Anglo-American Council on Productivity 
under the technical assistance provisions 
of the Marshall Plan. 

The team will spend between five and 
six weeks in America investigating com- 
pounding or processing (mixtures, solu- 
tions, etc.), tableting, bottling, ampouling, 
sterilisation and packaging—in short, all 
operations, subsequent to the manufac- 
ture of the essential chemicals, necessary 
to prepare pharmaceutical products for the 
market. It has the following 10 members 
representative of management, techni- 
cians and workpeople :— 

Supervisory Level :—H. G. Rotre, phar- 
maceutical director, ery Drug Houses, 
Ltd. (Team — Ww. J. COUGHTREY, 





pe manager ed Laboratories, 
Ltd.; R. PAGE, manager, pharmaceuti- 
cal gale ay Evans Medical Supplies, 
Ltd. 


Technicians :—JAMES BRENNAN, superin- 
tendent in charge of pharmaceutical pro- 
cessing, Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd.; L. G. Murpny, pharmacist, Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome & Co.; H. Smiru, 
draughtsman-section leader, Imperial 





mr. &.. G. 


Rolfe 


Chemical Industries, Ltd.; R. E. Lewis, 
manager, production control, Evans Medi- 
cal Supplies, Ltd. (Team secretary); W. A. 
Woopwarp, head of pharmacy unit, re- 
search and development division, Glaxo 
Laboratories, Ltd. 

Workshop Level:—W. J. LepsHam, 
checker, Evans Medical Supplies, Ltd. 
(me mber of the Union of Shop, Distribu- 
tive & Allied Workers); W. T. Irvine, 
fitter chargehand, Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. (a member of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union). 

The team will make a report on its find- 
ings, which will be obtainable from the 
associations and the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity (U.K. Section). 





Twice as Many Chemical Engineers before 1954 


NGLISH universities in 1954 will be 

training 100 per cent more chemical 
engineers, yet that will not satisfy the esti- 
mated demand by industry. This is the 
principal conclusion, not entirely unex- 
pected, presented on Wednesday in the 
report of the chemical engineering panel 
of the Ministry of Labour’s Technical Per- 
sonnel Committee. Having fully surveyed 
the engineering field—chemical and allied 
industries, chemical plant manufacture, gas, 
oil, coal and Government departments, 
the special sub-committee estimates that 
the supply of qualified chemical engineers 
from all sources between 1950 and 1954 
will number only about 1100. The mini- 


mum requirements of industries within the 
same period may be 1300, so that universi- 
ties and diploma courses, etc., may be ex- 
pected to fulfil only about 85 per cent of 
the demand. 

In its recommendations to relieve the 
shortage the sub-committee places its 
reliance upon the universities, in the set- 
ting up of strong chemical engineering 
departments, provided the general shortage 
of teachers and of students of the right 
calibre can be eliminated. While it feels 
four years’ post graduate study for prac- 
tioners is desirable, the experts agree that 
it is not impossible to qualify in three post- 
graduate years, 
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RISING CHEMICAL IMPORTS 


Latest Total Nearly £1m. more than in September, 1949 


EPTEMBER imports of chemicals, 

drugs, dyes and colours, valued at 
£2,852,727, again showed nearly £1 million 
increase over the corresponding month of 
1949 (£1,905,849). The figure is, however, 
more than £280,000 smaller than the 
August total. Notable increases’ in 
relation to the equivalent figure a year 
ago, were: Boric acid £34,916 (£6540), 
borax £74,962 (£1337), fertilisers £36,197 


(£3), potassium compounds £687,831 
(£568,050), sodium compounds £204,046 
(£70,630), synthetic organic dyestuffs 


£114,638 (£67,840), extracts for tanning 
(solid and liquid) (£138,136 (£52,253), 
essential oils, other than turpentine 
£359,304 (£194,059), sulphur £873,207 
(£93,428), plastics materials £450,383 
(£307,857). A conspicuous reduction was 
represented by the total value of imported 
gas and chemical machinery, which in 
September was £12,440, against £117,823 in 
the corresponding month last year. 


Sept., —-. 
1950 1949 
Cwt. Cwt. 
Acetic anhydride eel pis 12,527 11,055 
Boric acid ais ae nae 12,540 3,420 
Carbolic acid. 1,485 
Value of all other sorts of acid . £60, 783 £53,0 4035 
Cwt. t. 
Borax . . des a 47,900 ay _ 
Calcium carbide. oe 
Cobalt oxides... — die ~ 268 614 
Tons Tons 
Fertilisers jus ne esis 4,020 —_— 
Lb. Lb. 
Glycol ethers and 1 glye col ether- 
esters “s 787,036 1,016,817 
Iodine... re ad nas 42,941 151,391 


Cwt. Cwt. 
Potassium chloride ; 832,656 675,058 
Potassium sulphate... . 21,300 33,398 
All other potassium compounds 24,516 2,666 
Value of all potassium com- 
pounds saa ee ae £687 a £568,050 
Cw Cwt. 
Sodium nitrate ... ‘ 60, 0; 20 60,000 
All other sodium compounds .. 28 653 6,544 
Value of all sodium compounds £204,046 £70,630 
Value of chemical oe 
ete., all other sorts ... £796,481 £468.898 
Cwt. Cwt. 
Synthetic organic dyestuffs... 1,738 764 
Extracts for dyeing... 1,250 988 
Extracts for tanning (solid or 
liquid) os 60,051 24,629 
All other dyes and dyestuffs jas 254 77 
Earth colours (except black) . 15,309 16,392 
Carbon blacks from natural gas 31,302 44,160 
Value of carbon blacks £130,233 £143,068 
Cwt. Cwt. 


Other blacks, including vege- 

table, lamp, acetylene and 

bone 15,198 9,671 
Value of paints and extenders . £288,623 £226,844 
Value of chemicals, — dyes: 


and colours £2,852,727 £1,905,849 


Lb. Lb. 
Essential oils (other than tur- 


pentine) me aie 341,696 281,326 

Value of essential oils ... £359,304 £194,059 
Lb. Lb. 

Synthetic oils... ia = 4,800 1,293 
Cwt. Cwt. 

Mineral jelly... ca a 16,549 6,556 

Wax petroleum: paraffin wax 62,950 24,673 

Value of oils, fats and resins ... £11,991,492 £8,660,658 
‘ons Tons 

Sulphur 4 ae wick 37,895 12,225 

Value Mt = see -_ £373,207 £93,428 
Cwt. Cwt. 

Gas and chemical machinery ... 601 7,884 

Value aes eae bee oss £12,440 £117,823 
Cwt. Cwt. 

Plastics materials bes bet 24,526 10,307 

Value... : met oe £450,383 £307,857 





Merits of Flame Spectrometry 


HE attractions of the uses of the flame 

spectrometer, although somewhat 
limited in the determination of content of 
rocks and minerals were discussed at a 
recent meeting at Poole, Dorset, organised 
by the Physical Methods Group of the 
Society of Public Analysts in collaboration 
with the local section of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Chemistry. 


Simpler Method 
One of the papers (G. H. Osborn, 
F.R.1.C., A.M.Inst.M.M., and H. Johns, 
B.Sc.) dealt with the ’ simplification of 
means of determining quickly sodium and 
potassium contents. The chemical method, 
it was observed, was a tedious process 


requiring experience and skilled technique. 

he preferred alternative, the deter- 
mination of sodium and potassium by 
means of a flame spectrometer, was appli- 
cable, at present, only to those rocks and 
minerals which were rendered soluble by 
combinations of various acids. The deter- 
mination of the sodium and potassium in 
the acid solution was extremely simple and 
rapid; standardisation was by the internal 
standards technique. 

The time taken for the determination of 
these elements in a rock or mineral should 
not exceed half-an-hour. If considerable 
quantities of the other alkalis or alkaline 
earths were present, those could be deter- 
mined at the same time. 
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Wider Scope for Synthetic Detergents 


New U.S. Developments 


EW soapless soaps, which are stated 
to remove dirt, -bacteria, and un- 
pleasant smells and promise to have wide 
age we in the home and in industry, 
have been developed in joint research in 
the U.S.A. This was disclosed at a recent 
meeting of the American Chemical Society. 
The new chemically stable synthetic 
detergents are said to be ten times as 
effective as any known deodorant. 
In industries where obnoxious odours are 
produced the use of these detergents 
should prove effective. The detergents 
retain their disinfecting qualities in all 
operations. 

In the germicidal field the new deter- 
gents can be used in solution and also as 
solid powders or pellets. In pellet form, 
when dissolved in a given quantity of 
water, they will produce a strong germi- 
cidal solution. 

Another property of these new types of 
invert soaps is their stability and com- 
patibility with diluted as well as concen- 
trated acids. In acidic solutions they 
show detergent and cleansing properties of 
a high order. Detergent properties in 
strongly acid solutions are highly desir- 
able in numerous types of large- scale 
heavy industrial and communication 
equipment, such as in the cleansing of 
ships, locomotives and coaches, The new 
soaps’ emulsifying powers in _ acidic 
solutions suggest use in organic chemical 
operations where expensive and inflam- 
mable solvents are at present necessary. 

The new detergents, morpholinium alkyl 
sulphates, are crystalline; odourless, and 
non-sticky, 





U.K. Applications Reviewed 


HE autumn session of the London and 
South Eastern Counties section of the 

Royal Institute of Chemistry commenced 
this year with a meeting on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 21, at the Gravesend Technical Col- 
lege. The meeting was opened by Dr. 
C. W. Herd, the section chairman, 
supported by the honorary secretary, Dr. 

. G. A. Pankhurst. 

Mr. J. S. Meredith spoke on 
Practical Applications of Detergents.” 

Mr. Meredith outlined the growth of the 
detergent industry and the functions of 
detergents from the oldest soaps to the 
newest synthetic products. He pointed 
out that the new products could be divided 
into three types—anionic, cationic and 
non-ionic, and that the molecular structure 
could be adjusted to meet the various 
needs of diverse industrial applications. 

While by far the greatest application of 
detergents is in the textile industry, 
Meredith gave a very comprehensive 
account of applications to other indus- 
tries which are of considerable local in- 
terest, such as cement manufacture, paper 
manufacture, brewing, engineering, etc., 
and a host of general uses, including 
laundry work, the preparation of cos- 
metics, and fire fighting. In view of the 
undoubted advantages of ‘* soapless 
soaps ’’, particularly in hard water dis- 
tricts, the manufacturers had no fear of 
the future. Mr. Meredith very effectively 
proved his point that there is hardly any 
industry in the country which now does 
not make some use of these synthetic 
materials, with considerable advantage to 
its productive capacity. 


* Some’ 





Chilean Nitrate Problems 


INCREASED production in Tarapaca has 
been promised by the Nitrate Corporation 
of Chile, in view of the Government assis- 
tance in helping to arrange finance in the 
U.S.A. for the necessary additional plant 
and equipment. Higher production costs 
and reduction of nitrate prices to meet 
synthetic competition may call for further 
Government aid if the nitrate industry is 
to continue at its present rate of produc- 
tion. The evaporation plant at Tocopilla 
is to be completed by next June by the 
Anglo-Chilean and Lautaro companies. 
The plant will cost $43 million and is 
planned to produce 50,000 tons of nitrates 
yearly. 


Increasing Canadian Oil Output 


CANADA’s crude oil and natural gas out- 
put reached a peak total of 12,498,255 bls. 
in the first half of this year, showing an 
increase of 27 per cent over the previous 
record of 9,812,595 bls. established in the 
corresponding period of 1949. The output 
of Alberta Province accounted for 
11,782,870 bls., which compared with 
9,169,908 bls. in 1949. Production of re- 
fined oil products was 18 per cent higher 
in April and the first four months of this 
year than in the corresponding periods of 
1949. The month’s output was 6,987,027 
bls. (5,867,875 bls. in 1949) and the first 
four months 27,951,911 bls. 
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PARLIAMENTARY TOPICS 


ARLIAMENTARY authority has been 

granted to extend the period during 
which the Government can make use of 
patented inventions for the services of the 
Crown and associated services without re- 
course to further agreements with the 
owners of such patents. The President of 
the Board of Trade, Mr. Harold Wilson, 
said that the need for an extension (the 
period of which was not specified) was 
because they apply not only to defence pro- 
duction purposes, but also to the needs of 
the export drive, the maintenance of sup- 
plies and services and the provision of 
machinery designed to increase the coun- 
try’s productivity in agriculture, industry 
and housing. 
THE President of the Board of Trade 
said he was prepared to consider any pro- 
posals by the paint, synthetic resin and 
allied industries for improving the present 
system of allocation to them of glycerin. 


AUREOMYCIN was already being im- 
ported from the U.S.A. and the import of 
terramycin would be considered if the 
need arose, said the Minister of Health, 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan. 


IN reply to a_ further question by 
Commander A. H. P. Noble, Mr. Harold 
Wilson confirmed that steps had been 
taken by the governments concerned to 
make as effective as possible the control 
of strategic items, such as molybdenum, 
in the country of origin, where the first 
responsibility lay. 


EFFECT of NATIONALISATION 


F the Iron and Steel Act went through, 

as intended by the Government, two of 
the subsidiary companies of Thos. W. 
Ward, Ltd.—The Wolverhampton Steel & 
Iron Co. (1946), Ltd., and Birchley Roll- 
ing Mills, taken over, said 
Mr. George Wood (chairman) to share- 
holders at the 47th ordinary general 
meeting. Everything that had happened 
up to the present in State-owned and 
nationalised industry was a tale of woe 
with astronomical losses, losses which could 
only be paid for by reductions in standards 
of living, recalled Mr. Wood. 

The relations between men and the new 
masters had been worse than anything 
under free enterprise. A sense of frustra- 
tion in both management and men was 
widespread and had resulted in unofficial 
strikes and in general resentment of trade 
union control. Wages were high but the 
unrest in industry was clear evidence that 
no benefit had been obtained from the 
higher wages nor could such benefit ever 
be attained unless production was in- 
creased. Such an increase was an impos- 
sibility under State_ control. 

He found it hard to believe that the 
people of this country had so far lost their 
self-reliance and virility as complacently 
to accept the general policy of nationalisa- 
tion of all industry, particularly when 
there was such overwhelming evidence 
that compulsion of business by the State 
meant compulsion of the workmen by 
the State. 








No Blackouts 
WHATEVER failings may have _ been 


observed in the House of Commons’ 
handling of national problems of elec- 
tricity supply, its provision for its own 
re-built chamber ensures that ‘“‘produc- 
tion ”’ will not be at the mercy of public 
current supplies. 

Any danger of blackout through power 
failure or other reasons has been elimina- 
ted. 216 pilot lights have been provided 
in the chamber, division lobbies, corridors, 
exits and lifts. All have a secondary 
source of supply from an emergency 
battery on the Keepalite system. 

The battery, consisting of 122 Chloride 
Plante sealed-in type cells with a capacity 
of 180-a.h. at the 10-hour rate, is able to 
supply a load of more than 10 kW at 240 
volts for three hours. When the main 
supply is interrupted, the secondary light- 


ing load is changed to the battery by an 
automatic switch. 

To ensure accurate time-keeping during 
mains failures or periods of abnormal 
mains supply frequencies the 166 electric 
clocks are operated from a master clock 
and supplied by a chloride battery of 25 
cells with a capacity of 20 a.h. at the 10 
hour rate. All batteries are maintained 
on a trickle charge. 





£1m. for Nuclear Research 


The Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research is to spend £1 million on 
nuclear research at British universities, it 
was stated in Glasgow last week by Dr. H. 
Buckley, chief of the department’s office in 

Edinburgh. About £250,000 was being 
given by the department to Glasgow 
University in connection with the building 
of a synchroton. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
Can Universities Serve All the Needs of Industry? 


66 ET me declare my bias. I am 

L against the proposal to found a 
separate university of technology. I am 
therefore the more anxious to state fairly 
the serious arguments for it,’’ said Lord 
Kustace Percy at the start of his lecture 
on ‘* Technical Universities,’’ given at a 
meeting of the education group of the 
Institute of Physics, in London on Octo- 
ber 25. 

The mere impulse to imitate America or 
Switzerland, he thought, could be ignored, 
as could the controversy as to whether in 
English universities students of arts and 
pure science mixed sufficiently with 
students of technology to make university 
association between them a reality. It 
was simvly not true to say that existing 
universities would be swamped by techno- 
logical students if they were to try to meet 
the full technological needs of industry. 

The committee which bore his name did 
suggest that universities could not be 
reasonably expected to meet more than 45 
per cent of the demand for professional 
engineers, estimating that demand at 
about 3000 a year. But the rough survey 
on which the Percy report was based was 
carried out in 1944 when no one foresaw 

‘the post-war growth of the universities. 
Since then, it had been seen that to double 
the output of university scientists in a few 
years had been an easier task than even 
the later Barlow committee imagined. 


Preponderance of Arts 


Between 1938 and 1949, the number of 
technological degrees granted by universi- 
ties was, in fact, rather more than 
doubled, yet in the year 1948-1949 techno- 
logical students still represented only 13 
per cent of the total university student 
body as against 44 per cent for arts stu- 
dents. In the Newcastle division of the 
University of Durham the corresponding 
percentages were 27 for technological 
students and 25 for arts, and he honestly 
thought that the technological aspect had 
done the university no harm. 

The serious argument for a new techno- 
logical university was, he took it, the one 
which had been advanced by certain emin- 
ent scientists that the bias of scientific 
studies in the universities was. towards 
pure research and that studies imbued with 
that bias could not be expected to develop 
the practical interests and the executive 
qualities of mind which were proper to 


technologists. The expulsion of technolo- 
gists from existing universities would, 
therefore, have to be accompanied by a no 
less wholesale exodus of professors of pure 
science. 

The argument did not contemplate any 
greater “specialisation in technological 
training at the undergraduate stage. At 
that stage, he suggested training should 
be based on a much wider and deeper 
study of fundamental science than at 
present. In other words, the argument 
did not seem to contemplate any change 
of curriculum, 

Teaching Problems 

The scientists’ emphasis on individual 
work tended to conflict with the team work 
by which all successful research was con- 
ducted to-day and always had been. A 
large proportion of the university gradu- 
ates were keen to escape from the drudg- 
ery and the team work of the office or 
factory into some individual occupation. 
Without some alteration in the teaching 
of modern science, a large emigration to a 
technological university would be nearly 
impossible. First class teachers of science 
would not willingly go to a new institu- 
tion, whether they were just serving 
science or just serving technology. 

The teaching of technology presented a 

variety of problems, and it was difficult in 
this country to organise anything like the 
systematic exchange—possible in some 
countries—of teachers between the univer- 
sities and industry, thus integrating uni- 
versity teaching with industrial training. 
A revolutionary university organisation, 
such as had been proposed, would tend to 
shirk the real issue. He thought experi- 
ments were best carried out in existing 
institutions. 


Local Authorities 


The Percy report recommended that a 
few technological colleges should be 
selected and turned into institutions of 
higher technology. He now knew it to be 
true that no such development could be 
hoped for so long as technological institu- 
tions were owned and run by local educa- 
tion authorities. Such a plan could not 
be administered by a municipal commit- 
tee. They had only to compare the Royal 
College of Art when it was governed under 
his (Lord Percy’s) jurisdiction and as it 
was now. 
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Balance in the universities was not a 
matter of numbers. There was no reason 
why a university should not double or 
treble its technological students while 
those in its art and other departments 
remained stationary. It should be borne 
in mind that industry did not only, or 
indeed chiefly, require good engineers or 
good metallurgists. Its chief demand 
to-day was probably for good physicists, 
and it would not thank the educationists 
for a policy which left the pure scientist 
to be trained in the academic atmosphere 
of university honours schools while remov- 
ing the applied scientist to the more 
bracing climate of a technological insti- 
tute. 

Experience and Salary 


The prejudice on the part of students 
against going in for technology rather 
than pure science was probably influenced 
by what he believed was the practice in 
many cases which permitted a science 
student of, say, five years’ training to 
receive the salary of a fully experienced 
scientist, be he a physicist or chemist. If 
industry would require of applicants that 
they had had some experience of industry 
before receiving a fully qualified person’s 
salary—without, of course, interfering 
with their university training—it would be 
better. 

A number of scientists entered into the 
discussion which followed. This was 
opened by Lord Cherwell, who said he was 
in agreement with Lord Eustace Percy on 
one point—that expansion in technoligi- 
cal education was required. But how was 
that expansion to be obtained? The way 
Lord Eustace Percy favoured was that ex- 
pansion should take place in the existing 
universities, but he (Lord Cherwell) was 
completely unconvinced that anyone could 
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truthfully say that the technological uni- 
versity was unnecessary. It existed, and 
functioned successfully, on the Continent, 
and because a man went to one of these 
institutions it did not follow that he must 
only work in applied science; he had been 
taught fundamental science as well. 

There was a difference between the 
purely practical man and the pure theor- 
ist which should not exist. The aim of 
training should be a smooth marrying of 
the theoretical and the practical. 

A speaker on the staff of Imperial Col- 
lege said they could not get the post- 
graduate students from industry. If they 
did find a man who was suitable to take 
a post-graduate course he was generally 
regarded as so important to industry that 
his employers would not release him. 

Another speaker expressed the opinion 
that technology and the application of 
science in British industry to-day was not 
a jot behind America or any other country. 
He did agree, though, that an educated 
man—that was, a generally well educated 
man—made a better engineer, or a better 
applier of science. He agreed wth Lord 
Percy that it was desirable to devise a 
means of getting the closest possible liaison 
between the appliers of science and the 
fundamental scientists. 


Grants Suggested 


The suggestion was made by another 
speaker that the University Grants’ Com- 
mittee might do well to spend some of its 
funds in sending a man back to the uni- 
versity after he had spent some time in 
industry. The grant should be an ample 
one—one that would enable a married man 
with a home of his own and perhaps a 
family to leave industry for the time 
being. That would require something in 
the nature of a £600 a year fellowship. 





Science and the Human Values 


THE need to distinguish between science 
and technology was emphasised by Sir 
Lawrence Bragg, Nobel Prize winner and 
director of the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, when he delivered the Radford 
Mather lecture of the British Association 
at the Royal Institution, London last week. 

Sir Lawrence Bragg defined science as 
the pursuit of knowledge, and technology 
as the exploitation of such knowledge 
when a possible use for it had become 
clear. The present tendency to attack 
science, was therefore not really an attack 
on science itself, but on the uses to which 
scientific knowledge had been put. 

It would be asked if the technological 
advances made possible by science brought 


us nearer the millenium, or were they the 
contents of a Pandora’s Box which had 
released countless troubles upon mankind? 
Scientists today were forced to meet 
challenges which would not have concerned 
them a generation ago. Many men and 
women were wondering whether the bene- 
fits of science were not outweighed by the 
complications of life resulting from its 
application. 

The new world, continued Sir Lawrence, 
was like a higher type of organism. What 
happened in one part more or less inti- 
mately concerned the whole. There must 
be a re-phrasing of values and this could 
only be done by an integration of the 
humanistic and the scientific outlook. 
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POLYVINYL RESIN 


AND LATEX 


Production and Properties of New Resins and Dispersions 


OLYVINYL materials came to the 

fore during the war and are finding sc 
many applications in such a variety of 
industries that manufacturers have never 
found it easy to produce all that is re- 
quired. Polyvinyl resins and latices are 
now produced by two British companies, 
one of which, British Geon, Ltd., 
specialises exclusively in the vinyl field, 
using indigenous basic materials, at 
Barry, Glamorganshire. Evidence of the 
growth of demand for polyvinyl material 
is the fact that the size of the factory, 
which has been operating only for about 
24 years, has already been considerably 
increased, and pressure on the existing 
capacity is now urging the need for 
further extensions. 

The company’s research laboratories are 
engaged on a _ continuous programme, 
aimed at improving existing materials 
and techniques and developing new_pro- 
ducts. There is already in production a 
substantial range of polyvinyl materials 
and the introduction of further products 
is only limited by plant capacity. The 
resins produced are of two chemical types, 
the Geon 100 series being polymers of 
vinyl chloride and the Geon 200 series co- 
polymers of vinyl chloride and vinylidene 
chloride, 


Cooling and Polymerisation 


Vinyl chloride is prepared commercially 
by the catalytic hydrochlorination of 
acetylene, both gases being derived from 
water, salt, coke and limestone. For con- 
venient handling, the gaseous vinyl 
chloride is usually liquefied by cooling 
below its its boiling point of -18.8° C. The 
single molecules of vinyl chloride monomer 
are then polymerised under closely con- 
trolled conditions to form the longer chain 
molecules which constitute the polyvinyl 
chloride. 

Among the most important properties 
of the Geon 100 series resins are thermal 
and light stability, toughness and chemi- 
cal inertness, which have been proved in 
the course of comparative tests. The 
volume resistivity of a fully flexible Geon 
insulation compound measured at 20° C. 
by the BS 903 method can readily exceed 
1 x 10% ohm-cm. The high dielectric 
properties of Geon 101, and to some extent 
its general heat stability, are due to the 
purity of the material, which has been 
achieved by the care taken during manu- 


facture to ensure minimum occlusion of 
electrolytes. 

For many purposes this material has 
been found superior to natural rubber, 
since it is practically non-ageing, does 
not support combustion, is non-hydro- 
scopic and is unaffected by ozone. It is 
highly resistant to weather exposure and 
to most acids, alkalis, oils and solvents. 


Simplified Deposition 


The PVC resin, of which most use is 
made, is Geon 121 paste. With relatively 
simple equipment, products similar to 
those made by the conventional mould- 
ing, calendering, solution or latex coating 
techniques are being produced with sub- 
stantial economies. To deposit vinyl 
materials on cloth it was formerly neces- 
sary to employ a calender, the 4-bowl 
calenders normally used for this purpose 
costing about £25,000 each. Solution coat- 
ing methods, also previously employed, 
have the disadvantage that large 
quantities of expensive solvents must be 
employed, while substantial coatings need 
many passes to build up the thicknesses 
required. These factors result in high pro- 
duction costs which can be greatly re- 
duced by the use of pastes. 

The particle size of Geon 121 paste resin 
is in the region of 1 to 1.5 microns, which 
is smaller than that of the normal PVC, 
and the particle shape is also different. 
Mixed in the cold, this new resin readily 
disperses in certain plasticisers to give 
pastes for spreading, moulding, casting 
and dipping. It is an important advan- 
tage of the paste process that it is neces- 
sary to heat the vinyl composition only 
once, although the heating must be suffi- 
cient to drive the plasticiser into the resin; 
to ensure complete fusion the mass must 
be heated above 175° C. 

In processing other types of vinyl resins, 
the use of heat is necessary during at 
least two stages of the operation. They 
require to be plasticised on a hot mill or 
other heated equipment and then to be 
calendered on hot rolls or extruded 
through a hot die. 

Using a Geon 121 organosal formulation 
(substantially resin plus plasticiser), films 
and coatings up to .004 in. thick can be 
made in one operation. For films and 
coatings between .004 in. and .02 in. 
thick, also made in a _ single pass, 
a plastisol type formulation (resin plus 
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plasticiser plus non-solvent diluent) is 
preferred. Pastes having an approxi- 
mately 60/40 resin/plasticiser ratio are 


usually coated on fabric or paper, using 
the normal doctor knife technique. A 
machine designed for spreading rubber 
compounds is quite suitable, The deposited 
film can be gelled at about 180° C. by 
passing over a hot drum with the fabric 
side down. 

Alternatively, thicker films can first be 
set on a standard type steam chest at 
130° C. and are subsequently gelled com- 
pletely at 180° C. by infra-red or other 
forms of heating before passing between 
cooled embossing rollers. The process 
can, if necessary, be carried to com- 
pletion in one stage. The paste tech- 
nique also offers a definite advantage over 
other methods in that the partially gelled 
material can be stored indefinitely and 
conveniently finished when an order is 
filled. 

Domestic and Commercial Films 

The many useful applications of paste 
films and coatings ieclade thin films (.001 
to .002 in.) for food packaging, coatings 
of medium thickness (.004 to .008 in) for 
vinyl ‘“ oil-skins,’’ kitchen table coverings 
(vinyl American cloth), industrial protec- 
tive clothing, etc., and heavy films (.015 
to .02 in.) suitable for upholstery, lug- 
gage, etc., the last being by far the 
largest quantity used. All these may be 
printed or embossed as required. All pro- 
ducts made with Geon 121 pastes have, 
inter alia, petrol, oil and solvent and 
abrasion resistance. In general, the use 
of Geon 121 resin is claimed to enable 
many established processes to be simpli- 
fied and modernised, including methods in 
current use for producing manufactured 
goods and for discovering new ways in 
which pastes can be applied. 

Of the 200 series of vinyl chloride- 
vinylidene chloride copolymer resins, the 
most important are Geon 202, 205 and 
200X20, although the last is not commer- 
cially available. 

The first step in the manufacture of 
these resins is the preparation of trich- 
loroethane by reacting some of the vinyl 
chloride monomer with chlorine. By suit- 
able treatment with caustic soda _ the 
trichloroethane is next converted into 
vinylidene chloride monomer through the 
loss of one molecule of hydrogen chloride. 
The two monomers are then polmerised 
in the correct proportions, giving a pro- 
duct in which vinyl chloride molecules are 
interspersed with vinylidene chloride units 
to form long copolymer chains. 

Geon 202 is slightly more thermoplastic 
than Geon 101, otherwise its general pro- 
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perties are the same. It is therefore, used 
similarly to Geon 101, except as a di- 
electric material, but has the advantage 
that it ay" be processed at temperatures 
about 20 lower than Geon 101. 

The a he Se use of Geon 205 is as the 
basis of rigid compounds for processing 
by extrusion, or injection or compression 
moulding. A most interesting use has 
been in the production of the new long- 
playing records by the Decca Record Co., 
an application which illustrates the 
extreme accuracy of moulding which is 
possible with = vinyl materials. On 
each side of 12-in. long-playing record 
approximately one-third of a mile of 
sound track is precision moulded, with a 
precision better than .001 in. 

So far, no Geon solution resin is yet 
being made in Britain, although the new 
Geon 200X20 resin is suitable for this type 
of processing. British Geon, Ltd., has as 
yet been able to import only very ’ limited 
quantities of this resin from the U.S.A. 
from its associates—the B.F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. The same is true of 400X65, 
a new modified vinyl resin which can be 
used for the same purposes as Geon 205 
and Geon 200X20. 

Polyvinyl materials in latex form can 
be employed for purposes and by tech- 
niques normally not practicable with 
vinyl resins in their more conventional 
forms. Companies already equipped to 
use latex techniques, when ‘changing over 
to vinyls would obviously prefer to use 
them in latex form. Geon vinyl latices 


are colloidal dispersions of vinyl type 
polymers in water, resembling rubber 


latex in appearance. 
Wide Resistances 

Films, impregnation and coatings of 
these latices have all the desirable pro- 
perties characteristic of vinyl materials. 
They will not perish or rub away, are 
easily sponged clean, can be coloured or 
printed on with no loss of properties. 
They resist water, acids, oils and greases, 
do not readily peel or crack and are not 
easily stained. They are highly resistant 
to weather exposure, salt spray, tropical 
conditions and fire. The properties of 
any absorbent material in any form can 
usually be improved by treatment with 
the correct latex. 

The two main types at present produced 
by Geon, Ltd., are Geon 352 and Geon 652. 
These differ in certain important respects. 
Geon 352 is an unplasticised water disper- 
sion of a modified vinyl chloride resin, the 
solids content of which is approximately 
55 per cent. Geon 652 is a water dis- 
persion of a vinyl type resin, the solids 
content of which is also approximately 
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the same. This latex contains no added 
plasticiser, the resin itself being internally 
plasticised by adjustment of the mole- 
cular structure during manufacture. 

Film and coatings from the 352 latex 
and its plasticised forms, after drying, 
require heating for a short period at 
130° to 150° C. to develop maximum pro- 
perties. Those from Geon 652, however, 
give tough, flexible films on simple air 
drying, although the application of 
moderate heat in the last stages will 
speed up drying of the film. 

While the 352 latex type films offer 
fair resistance to the passage of water 
vapour, those from Geon 652 are 
extremely impermeable, being about 20 
times more resistant than the former. On 
the other hand, the stability of Geon 652 
to heat and ultraviolet light is rather less 
than that of films made from Geon 352. 
The base resin of 352 is in turn less stable 
in these :espects than a straight poly- 
vinyl chloride resin such as Geon 101. 

Geon 352 latex is a well- established 
material; its compounding and processing 
techniques and film properties having 
been extensively studied. Geon 652, how- 
ever, is comparatively new. With its 
valuable property of air drying and its 
extremely low moisture transmission rate, 
it has enabled vinyls to enter many new 
fields. The technique of compounding and 
processing this latex, however,: have not 
yet been fully explored, nor has it been 
possible as yet for data to have been 


In this large refri- 
geration section vinyl 
chloride is brought to 
to the carefully regu- 
lated temperature re- 
quired for complete 
polyme risation. This 
is one of several criti- 
cal processes upon 
which the retention 
of the special quali- 
ties of the resin 
largely depend 
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accumulated on all the properties of Geon 
652 latex films. 

Whereas Geon 352 can be stored for 
very long periods provided that the pH 
is not allowed to fall below 7, Geon 652 
is a tricky material to handle. Its pH 
has a tendency to fall during storage, a 
characteristic which is accelerated at 
elevated temperatures. Geon 652 latex, 


however, is able to withstand a consider- 
able fall in pH (as low as 8) without 
harm. The resin has a tendency to settle 


out during storage, but the latex may be 
restored to its original condition by gentle 
stirring, if it has not been left standing 
too long. Additions of compounding in- 
gredients to 652 require to be made only 
before ageing and use, the pH of the latex 
being first checked and, if necessary, 
adjusted with trisodium phosphate or a 
similar agent. Thus, although Geon 652 
can be handled quite successfully, it is 
usually advisable to consider the use of 
Geon 352 first unless some of the special 
properties of 652 are really needed. 

In general, Geon 352 should be used 
when heat can conventionally be applied 
to the article being treated, though heat 
needs to reach only as far as the latex 


has penetrated, and then only for a short 
If heating is either inconvenient 
or among other pro- 
moisture vapour trans- 
then the suit- 
should be investigated. 


period. 
or impracticable, 
perties very low 
mission rate is required, 
ability of Geon 652 
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THE WORLD’S DEEPEST LIMESTONE MINE 
Mining and Processing Half-a-Mile Underground 





i “« oe 
ii 


One of the powerful deuiihe shovels in the 
Baberton (Ohio) limestone mine 


HE importance of limestone in the 
manufacture of heavy chemicals has 
brought about a remarkable chemical 
engineering achievement in Ohio, U.S.A. 
Ten years ago, followin nearly a 
quarter of a century of planning, the 
Columbia Chemical Division of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., at Baberton, began 
to sink shafts to the extensive limestone 
beds situated nearly half-a-mile below the 
earth’s surface. 
Twin shafts, 550 ft. apart, were driven 
into the Ohio farmland two miles north of 


Columbia’s alkali producing plant. Drill- 
ing and mining crews, advancin an 
average of 6 ft. a day, blasted and drilled 


straight down through scores of sandstone 
and shale formations, to start the world’s 
deepest limestone mine, 

That mining at this depth would be 
expensive, was fully appreciated. Advan- 
tages, however, would be-a guaranteed 
steady supply of limestone of high lime 
content, expensive freight charges would 
be eliminated, and the need for maintain- 
ing large reserves of the material during 
winter months when the Great Lakes are 
ice-blocked would be minimised, 

More than 400 days were required to 
sink the vertical shafts, measuring 16 ft. 


by 7 ft. The walls of the shafts were 
framed with steel and lined with concrete, 
one to a depth of 2323 ft. and the second 
to a depth of 2258 ft. 

Boring through the first 300 ft. beneath 
the surface, water was encountered flow- 
ing at the rate of 60 gallons a minute. 
This flow was collected into a sump and 
delivered back to the surface by auto- 
matic pumps. Oil in small quantities was 
met at a depth of 520 ft. Slight pockets 
of methane gases were found around the 
2000 ft. depth, but these dissipated rapidly 
and proved to be of little difficulty to the 
mining crews. 

Each shaft was operated on four six- 
hour shifts, the operation proceeding 
seven days a week. An average of 22 lb. 
of dynamite was utilised in blasting each 
foot of shaft. Approximately 100,000 lb. 
of the explosive were discharged in blast- 
ing operations. 

For the development of ‘“‘ rooms”’ to 
house the underground crushing unit, 
transformer room, conveyor galleries, and 
the 550 ft. ‘‘ drift’? connection between 
the two shafts, more than 30,000 tons of 
rock were removed to provide working 
room for the crushing and conveyor equip- 
ment, 


Mechanisation Problems 


One of the main problems of working 
at such a depth was the lowering of equip- 
ment needed to operate the so-called ‘‘deep 
lime”’ operation, All heavy machinery 
had to be dismantled and reassembled by 
skilled workmen on reaching the limestone 
bed. Crushing equipment, capable of 
smashing stone weighing up to three tons, 
had to be lowered to the working surface 
and assembled. . Much of the equipment 
had to be specially designed so that it 
could be lowered = Bevin the shaft com- 
partment. 

The Baberton operation was a pioneer- 
ing venture in this form of mining and 
numerous situations, new to the mining 
industry, were Reine. A large pro- 
portion of the equipment was specially de- 
signed by engineers of the Columbia 


Chemical Division. To-day a working 
force comprised of miners and_ skilled 
workmen such as _ electricians, boiler 


makers, painters, riggers, are producing 

the limestone essential to the operation of 

ee Division’s chemical producing plant at 
Baberton, 
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The mine itself is now a series of rect- 
angular rooms about 382 ft. wide with a 
ceiling of 28 ft. Mining engineers call the 
development method used at Baberton 
‘a two-entry room and pillar method of 
development.’’ To the layman, the mine 
openings appear to be long, level, rect- 
angular tunnels blasted out of solid lime- 
stone. 

At the advanced working surface holes 

for dynamite charges are drilled into 
the limestone rock with pneumatic drills 
mounted on labour-saving, mobile rigs. 
The holes are spaced so as to break lime- 
stone rock of suitable size for the crush- 
ing equipment. The actual explosion 
employs electric delay blasting caps. As 
much as one ton of explosive is used each 
night. 
_ “Sealers”? move in the following morn- 
ing to prise loose rock from the walls and 
ceiling. The blasted limestone, some in 
sections weighing several tons, is loaded 
by electrically powered shovels into diesel 
driven dump trucks. 

The primary crusher, within the mine, 
ensures that the largest piece is not more 
than 6 in. in diameter. A conveyor belt 
system passes the mineral to a 400 ton 
capacity storage bin from which it is lifted 
up the production shaft by automatically 
operated 10-ton capacity ihiee. 


In the surface operation the stone is 
again passed on broad rubber conveyor 
Electric lorry 
stone screened from lin. 
plant. 


belts to the screening mill. 
cars transport 
upwards to the 


alkali Of the 





Limestone drilling 
team working from a 
Jumbo _ platform. 
Holes are spaced so 
that the blasting 
operation will break 
the limestone into 
lumps of the maai- 
mum size that can 
be handled by the 
loading equipment. 
Very fine stone is un- 
suitable for use in the 
chemical plant of the 
Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. 
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remaining stone less than 1 in. in diameter, 
about half is processed into agricultural 
limestone and the balance goes into various 
sizes of commercial aggregate for asphalt 
for concrete manufacture, road construc- 
tion and other commercial applications. 

Rock temperature in the mine is 83° F. 
but a down draft ventilating current, 
giving 100,000 cu. ft. per minute, sup- 
plies ventilation and cuts the temperature 
to about 70°. The forced air current 
passes through the working areas and 
returns to the surface through the pro- 
duction shaft. The direction of air flow 
can be reversed. 

Drinking water from the company’s own 
filtration station on the surface flows down 
through a half mile of pipe to the electri- 
cally cooled water fountains. Located in 
the brightly lit working area near the 
service shaft entrance are the machine 
repair shop, transformer station, mess hall 
and other permanent installations which 
give the mine area the appearance of a 
busy factory. 


Northern Queensland Minerals 

A syndicate in which are included some 
Melbourne interests, is to exploit the raw 
materials occurring in the Bowen coastal 
district of Northern Queensland, Austra- 
lia. The substances include magnesite, 
asbestos, gypsum, lime, pyrites, ochres, 
various oxides and pottery clays. An 
initial enterprise has been the establish- 
ment of a £25,000 works to process agri- 
cultural lime, employing a £10,000 rotary 
kiln. 
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WELDING 
Aspects of BWRA 


ESEARCH work in progress at Abing- 

ton Hall was shown to the technical 
Press when they visited the engineering 
and resistance welding laboratories of the 
BWRA at Abington recently. Among 
several interesting investigations on view 
were the tests being carried out on vessels 
and other structures by the use of the new 
pulsating pressure plant (THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, 63, 467). Also being shown were 
various types of equipment for fatigue 
testing. 

The method used for fatigue tests is the 
production of vibrations close to the 
natural frequency of a mass spring system 
in which the test pieces, some of very 
considerable size, form the spring. Full- 
scale bridge members are tested by pro- 
ducing push-pull vibrations in a system in 
which two large masses of steel weighing 
4 tons each are coupled by a bridge cord, 
the whole system being freely suspended 
in space and excited by a _ mechanical 
vibration exciter running at 4000 revolu- 
tions per minute. The _out-of-balance 
force produced is in the neighbourhood of 
5 tons and this is magnified 25 times by 
resonance in the test piece. 


Fatigue Strength of Joints 


Another investigation in progress is con- 
cerned with the determination of the 
fatigue strength of welded joints, of the 
type which occur in vehic le structures 
where the loading is applied normal to 
the plane of the structure and a very com- 
plex state of stress is set up at the joints. 
A cruciform joint between two 6in. by 
3 in, channel sections is the first type of 
joint investigated. It is proposed to in- 
vestigate other type of joints and welded 
joints in light alloys. 

A long-term investigation in progress is 
concerned with the determination of the 
effect of residual stresses on the fatigue 
strength of structural mild steel. Resi- 
dual stresses are introduced in the surface 
of 2 in. diameter bars by rapid local induc- 
tion heating to a temperature of 500° C. 
A small amount of plastic upset is thus 


RESEARCH 
Work at Abington 


produced in the surface and, on cooling, 
high tensile stresses develop on the sur- 
face which are balanced by compressive 
stresses in the core. 

The stresses can be measured by cutting 
the bar into small sections, which is done 
by a special slow-speed saw, and the 
elastic recovery following the cutting 
operation is measured by a special induc- 
tance strain gauge of } in. gauge length. 
The bars treated in this way are fatigue 
tested by introducing bending vibrations. 


Reclaimed Shafts 


The same method is used to determine 
the fatigue strength of shafts reclaimed by 
welding. Steel shafts of 4 in. diameter 
with a weld bead deposited in the cireum- 
ferential groove are similarly vibrated and 
it has been found from the tests carried 
out so far that the alternating bending 
fatigue strength of such shafts is reduced 
by approximately 2 tons p.s.i. from 
+ 13.5 tons p.s.i. to + 11.5 tons p.s.i. The 
laboratory is working on ways and means 
of increasing this figure to that possessed 
by the virgin material. 

One of the largest specimens tested in 
the laboratory consisted of a heavy crane 
rail welded to mild steel flange plates by 
means of heavy intermittent fillet welds, 
the whole specimen weighing 1 ton. The 
object of this investigation was to deter- 
mine whether fatigue cracks would 
develop at the stress range to which such 
joints may be subjected in service and 
whether, if such cracks developed, they 
would propagate in the rail or in the flange 
plates. 

The effect of incidental stray flashes pro- 
duced inadvertently during welding on 
high duty mild steel components is being 
investigated because it has been found 
that such stray flashes, when situated in 
zones of high fatigue stress, may reduce 
the life of a part. This effect is ascribed 
to the formation of a very hard marten- 
sitic structure due to the very small heat 
input. Micro hardnesses of over 1000 
Vickers were found in stray flashes of this 
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type made in mild steel. These hardened 
structures are frequently associated with 
minute hardness cracks. While it is im- 
possible to eliminate these cracks in any 
other way than by filing the flash out, a 
certain improvement can be obtained by 
heat softening a hardened structure. 
Another investigation recently con- 
cluded was concerned with various welded 
details used in ship structures. This in- 
vestigation was carried out using large 
specimens consisting of a piece of plate 
10 ft. by 2 ft., to which rolled angle stif- 
feners are welded. Different types of 
joints in stiffeners and different methods 
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of connecting stiffeners to plating have 
been investigated. The results show that 
when a welded joint is made in a rolled 
section, a simple butt weld, provided it is 
of good quality, is superior to any other 
type of joint made by using reinforcing 
straps. A number of different types of 
straps were investigated, and it was 
found that those at present in use in ship- 
yards are not very strong under fatigue 
loading. Another type of strap is sug- 
gested for the reinforcement of butt welds 
which is as economical as that used at 
present and gives a much better fatigue 
strength, 





The Growth of Welding Technology 


HE growth of British welding from 

its beginnings early in this century to 
its present assured position as the prin- 
cipal means of joining metals was surveyed 
by Mr. C. S. Milne in his presidential 
address at a meeting of the Institute of 
Welding held in London last week. 

The first arc welding company was 
formed in Sweden about 52 years ago, but 
it was not until some years later that any 
commercial interest in arc welding was 
shown in this country. Oxy-acetylene 
welding was first practised in 1901. Five 
years later it was on view at the Naval, 
Mercantile and General Engineering and 
Machinery Exhibition, and was making 
considerable progress. This was no doubt 
partly because it seemed more conven- 
tional in those days to melt metals with 
a flame. 

Acetylene Generator 

At least four firms were showing oxy- 
acetylene welding at a similar exhibition 
at Olympia in 1910. It was in this year 
that M. Milne became seriously interested 
in welding; he was exhibiting an acety- 
lene generator for the design of which he 
had been responsible. 

Fusion welding seemed to be the solu- 
tion to many problems, and in 1911 Mr. 
Milne formed his own business and other 
firms came into the field shortly after- 
wards. It was, however, no easy matter 
to convince people of the advantages of 
the new process of fusion welding. 

Engineers tended to be more conserva- 
tive 40 years ago than they are today and 
were, in the main, sceptical of these new 
notions, which cut right across all estab- 
lished practice. The engineering periodi- 
cals in their turn showed no great interest 
or enthusiasm about these new methods. 
Dissemination of knowledge of what could 
be done and of the best ways of doing it 


was consequently meagre, and those who 
saw a future in fusion welding had to feel 
their way individually. 

The first marked progress in welding 
and the new methods came in the 1914- 
1918 war, when it was found that the mass 
production of such war materials as floats 
for submarine nets and mine cases could 
be far more rapidly, and sometimes more 
cheaply carried out by welding with semi- 
skilled labour than similar riveted equip- 
ment could be manufactured. 

In 1923 the Institution of Welding 
Engineers was formed to represent the 
interests of all systems of welding. This 
widened the sphere of interest and gave 
a platform for the rapidly developing 
technology. Those entering the welding 
field from that time onwards had oppor- 
tunities to put forward their views and 
discuss their welding problems with their 
fellows at the numerous meetings held by 
the institution. 


The Research Association 


As engineers in general became more 
interested in the possibilities of welding, 
the magnitude and importance of welded 
structures and equipment increased 
rapidly and deeper scientific study 
became necessary to ensure the safety of 
many classes of welding fabrication. At 
this point the Institution of Welding 
Engineers was reconstituted as the Insti- 
tute of Welding and inaugurated a weld- 
ing research council within its compass, 
so that welding problems could be impar- 
tially investigated. Later it became 
necessary to separate the research side 
from the institute in order to retain the 
very considerable financial assistance 
given to research by the Government. 
This led to the formation of the British 
Welding Research Association, 
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STEEL PLAN ABANDONED 


Production Increases Defence 


HE halting, or at least postponement, 

of general schemes to increase produc- 
tion in iron and steel undertakings because 
of impending nationalisation is further 
illustrated by a decision of the Staveley 
Iron and Chemical Company, 

The directors, in view of the fact that 
their company is cited in the schedule of 
the Iron and Steel Act, have-decided not 
to proceed with the comprehensive scheme 
to extend the blast furnaces and the by- 
product plant. 

his decision was reported by Mr. 
David N. Turner, chairman of the 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co., Ltd., at that 
company’s annual meeting last week. 

The consolidated profits of the Staveley 
Coal and Iron Co., for the year ended 
June 30, were £1,359,936 compared with 
£1,308,061 the previous year. In his 
speech, Mr. David N. Turner said that 
the accounts showed that over 60 per cent 
of the profits of the group last year was 
derived from the Iron and Chemical Com- 
pany. Nearly 70 per cent of the capital 
and reserves of the group was represented 
by the assets of that company. 

The output of pig iron had again been 
a record in spite of the fact that one 
furnace was out of blast for relining for 
nine weeks. The coke oven and chemical 
departments had worked well. 

At the British Soda Company the new 
evaporator plant was started up in March 
and was not yet in full production owing 
to various engineering difficulties which 
had not yet been fully corrected. 

The only subsidiary company results of 
which had not come up to expectations was 
Birmingham Chemical Co., Ltd. A 
reorganisation was being carried out there. 


Steel Expansion Suspended 


Reorganisation of the smaller mills at 
its Monway Steel Works which had been 
almost completed, is to be suspended by 
The Patent Shaft and Axletree Co., Wed- 
nesbury, in view of the impending 

nationalisation of the steel | industry. 


Morocco Cobalt for U.S.A. 


_The Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion has announced that, by a new 
arrangement with the French Government, 
America will obtain some 7200 tons of 
critically-needed cobalt ore from French 
Morocco. Cobalt is used in special alloys 
such as permanent-magnet, high- tempera- 
ture and high-speed steels. 


C 





MORE METAL CUTS 
U.S. Conservation of Cobalt 
IVILIAN consumption in the U.S.A. 


of three basic materials widely used in 
consumer goods, copper, aluminium and 
nickel, is sc theduled to be reduced by 20 
to 30 per cent, the National Production 
Authority has announced. The use of a 
fourth metal, cobalt, important in the 
production of electrical appliances, radio 
and televison sets, may be reserved for 
military and defence needs. 

In announcing the plans to cut the use 
of these metals NPA Administrator 
W. H. Harrison said that regulations 
making the cuts effective would probably 
be issued in several weeks; it is un- 
officially expected that the cuts will be- 
come effective on December 1. The regu- 
lation will not restrict the allocation of 
whatever is available among the many 
user industries. 


Steel ladiustey Trend 


THE future trend of developments in the 
steel industry in Scotland was oulined by 
Mr. W. Barr, director and chief metallur- 
gist, Colvilles, Ltd., when he spoke at the 
West of Scotland Iron and Steel Institute. 
He anticipated a trend towards four-high 
mills to meet the growing demand for wider 
thin plates for welded ship construction. 
Another major problem lay in the power 
industry where demand for border shell 
plates of up to 5 in. in thickness was 
becoming fairly common. The manufac- 
ture of such plates, to withstand increased 
stresses, was fraught with difficulties. Low 
alloy high-tensile weldable steel was the 
subject of continuing research for high- 
presonse vessel manufacture. 





Adieu Nickel, Conger and Cobalt 


DEVELOPMENT work was now in pro- 
gress in the Mount Aryliff area of 
Pondoland, South Africa, where, from the 
assay results of boreholes made by eminent 
geologists, there appeared to be extremely 
promising deposits of nickel, copper and 
cobalt. This was stated by Mr. J. H. 
Wormell at the annual general meeting of 
the Aurochs Investment Co., Ltd., in 
London, last week. The increased prices 
of these base metals should be very helpful 
to their company. Copper, whch during 
the war was £57 a ton, was now £202 per 
ton; nickel during the last three months 
had increased in price from £321 to £386 
per ton; and cobalt, which was becoming 
greater in demand, was now £1120 per ton. 
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THE SEPARATION OF URANIUM 
Mineral Technique Developed by the CRL 


N recognition of the heightened need for 

analyses of uranium-bearing minerals 
the Chemical Research Laboratory 
{Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research) issued last week a handbook* 
giving practical recommendations for the 
separation and determination of the 
element. Working details of the separa- 
tions are given, as well as the quantitative 
methods to be employed. 

Among the general principles discussed 
is the method of obtaining a solution of 
the ore for analysis. This depends upon 
how readily the ore can be decomposed. 

Treatment of Ores 

Pitchblende ores decompose readily in 
mild treatment with nitric acid, whereas 
refractory ores such as the uranium-bear- 
ing niobates, tantalates and _ titanates 
require more drastic treatment, such as 
fusion with alkali hydroxide or carbonate. 

Even with the more soluble ores, a small 
amount of insoluble material usually 
remains unattacked in acid. Further 
treatment of this insoluble fraction with 
hydrofluoric acid, or fusion with alkali, is 
therefore necessary. The entire sample 
should be brought into solution to avoid 
loss of uranium in any discarded fraction. 

Pitchblende, uraninite, torbernite and 
autunite are ‘examples of ores which are 
usually almost completely soluble in 
dilute nitric acid or in a mixture of nitric 
and hydrofluoric acids. The more refrac- 
tory ores which usually require fusion with 
alkali or potassium bisulphate include 
euxenite, samarskite, monazite, thorite. 

It frequently happens that the ore sub- 
mitted for analysis contains only a rela- 
tively small amount of uranium, together 
with a large amount of siliceous matter. 
Such ores may often be decomposed by 
treatment with nitric acid in the presence 
of hydrofluoric acid. 

The procedure employed for the initial 
breakdown and solution of a mineral pro- 
duct may influence the choice of method 
adopted for subsequent separation and 
purification of uranium in solution. For 
example, in the ether-liquid extraction 
procedure for the separation of uranium 
from the sample solution, sulphate ions 
must be absent; if the decomposition of 
the ore involved the use of sulphuric acid 
or potassium bisulphate it is therefore 


* Handbook of Chemical Methods for the determination 
of Uranium in Minerals and Ores (1s.) 





necessary to introduce an intermediate 
stage for the separation of the sulphate 


Fusion with excess of potassium 
hydroxide at a high temperature for one 
hour will decompose any mineral product 
likely to be submitted for examination. 
This, therefore, is a general method for 
ore breakdown. It is not necessary, of 
course, when simple acid treatments are 
sufficient. 

Other reagents used for decomposition of 
ores are sodium peroxide, potassium 
hydrogen fluoride, sodium or potassium 
bisulphates (pyrosulphates), and sodium 
and/or potassium carbonates. 

One of the methods used for the separa- 
tion of metallic or other ions present in 
solution with uranium, following the 
decomposition and solution of the ore 
sample, is the standard chemical method. 


Chemical Method of Separation 


This gives good results and is particu- 
larly suitable for high grade uranium pro- 
ducts, but it takes rather a long time, The 
following chemical processes are involved : 

(1) The solution of the ore, which 
should contain sulphuric acid, is evapora- 
ted until fumes of ‘sulphur trioxide are 
evolved. 

(2) The mixture is cooled and a mixture 
of hydrobromic acid and bromine is added, 
the solution being again boiled to fumes 
of sulphur trioxide; a number of metals 
forming volatile bromides (As, Sn, Se, 
etc.) are then largely removed. 

(3) The mixture is diluted and treated 
with hydrogen sulphide under slight pres- 
sure for some hours; the sulphides of a 
number of metals (Pb, Hg, Cu, Cd, As, Sb, 
= Mo, Pt) are then formed and separa- 
ted. 

(4) The solution from sulphide precipi- 
tation is fully oxidised by boiling to 
fumes of sulphur trioxide with addition of 
perchloric acid, potassium permanganate 
or persulphate solution. 

(5) The solution is cooled and treated 
with cupferron (ammonium nitrosophenyl 
hydroxylamine); the complex salts of 
ferric iron, titanium, vanadium and zir- 
conium are then formed and extracted by 
shaking with chloroform, 

The solution is now free from all metals 
which interfere with the final volumetric 
determination of uranium. A colorimetric 
finish cannot be readily employed with 
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this method, since certain metals (rare 
earths, Mn, Th, etc.), are not entirely 
removed; they do not, however, interfere 
with the volumetric method. If cobalt and 
nickel are present in appreciable quanti- 
ties, electrolysis with a mercury cathode 
is included before the volumetric deter- 
mination. The fact that the separativa 
procedure does not yield a pure uranium 
solution limits the scope of this standard 
procedure considerably. 

The _ liquid-liquid solvent extraction 
method is based on the quantitative ex- 
traction of uranium as uranyl nitrate by 


_ ether, from aqueous solutions containing 


metal nitrates and free nitric acid. The 
method gives satisfactory results with 
practically all types of ores over a wide 
range of uranium concentration. It is 
recommended for general use as_ being 
reasonably rapid, clean and accurate. 

The process includes the following 
stages :— 

(1) The solution of the ore in nitric acid 
medium, free from sulphate and halogen 
ions, is mixed with a saturated solution 
of a mixture of ferric, calcium and ammo- 
nium nitrates which improve the partition 
coefficient of the metal nitrate in the 
organic solvent. 

(2) The aqueous mixture is then extrac- 
ted with ether. This may be done by hand 
shaking in separating funnels or in a con- 
tinuous solvent extractor. 

(3) The ether solution, which contains 
the whole of the uranium and small quan- 
tities of other metal ions, such as ferric 
iron and vanadium, is diluted with water 
and the solvent removed. 

(4) Traces of organic matter are des- 
troyed by evaporating with sulphuric acid 
and perchloric acid. 

(5) The solution is diluted with water 
and the small amounts of ferric iron, 
vanadium and other impurities removed 
by treatment with cupferron and chloro- 
form. After removal of organic material 
by evaporating with perchloric acid, the 
solution, which contains practically pure 
uranium, is ready for final determination 
by volumetric, colorimetric or polaro- 
graphic procedures, 


Ether Extraction Method 


The method of extraction with ether 
cannot be used when large amounts of 
sulphate ions are present. Thus, if sul- 
phuric acid or potassium bisulphate is 
used for the decomposition of the ore it is 
necessary to make an intermediate precipi- 
tation of the uranium as hydroxide. The 
presence of phosphate ions in the sample 
inhibits extraction of uranium by ether, 
but this effect is overcome by increasing 
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the amount of ferric nitrate added to the 
solution before extraction, the addition of 
calcium nitrate then being omitted to 
avoid separation of any insoluble calcium 
phosphate. 


A Rapid Process 


A useful and rapid method developed at 
the Chemical Research Laboratory for the 
separation of uranium from a large num- 
ber of other elements is that of solvent ex- 
traction in combination with a cellulose 
adsorbent. The method is based on the 
observation that uranyl nitrate in ether 
containing nitric acid (5 per cent) is not 
adsorbed by cellulose but passes through a 
column packed with this material whereas 
the majority of other elements are strongly 
adsorbed or move down the column only 
slowly. In this way an ethereal eluent 
containing substantially pure uranium is 
obtained in quantitative yield and the 
element can be determined by a suitable 
procedure without further separation. The 
method used is as follows :— 

(1). The sample in concentrated solution 
containing 25 per cent nitric acid, is soaked 
up in a portion of cellulose pulp. 

(2) This is then transferred to the top 
of a column of cellulose previously pre- 
pared by agitating cellulose pulp with 
ether containing 5 per cent nitric acid, the 
pulp being allowed to settle in a glass tube 
so as to form a smooth continuous column. 

(3) Ether containing 5 per cent nitric 
acid is passed through the column to 
extract the uranium. 

(4) The ether eluent is diluted with 
water, the solvent evaporated and the 
uranium determined by volumetric, gravi- 
metric, colorimetric or polarographic 
procedures. The method is suitable for 
routine use at any concentration of 
uranium in minerals and ores. 

A micro method using solvent extraction 
in combination with absorbent paper 
strips is useful either as a qualitative test 
or for a quantitative determination of 
very small amounts of uranium. The pro- 
cedure is as follows :— 

A measured volume of the solution to 
be tested, in nitric acid solution, is placed 
near the top of a strip or sheet of absor- 
bent paper, such as Whatman No. 1 filter 
paper. The test spot is allowed to dry in 
air and the top end of the paper is 
immersed in an organic solvent, such as 
ethyl acetate or tetrahydrosylvane, con- 
taining a small amount of nitric acid. The 
strip is arranged to hang vertically in a 
suitable vessel such as a gas collecting jar; 
the solvent then diffuses downwards 
through the paper and over the test spot. 

(continued at foot of next page) 
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Diminishing Non-Ferrous Metal Stocks 


GENERAL decrease in stocks of non- 

ferrous metals in the United King- 
dom in September is revealed in the data 
supplied by the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics. 

Closing stocks at the end of the period 
compared with September, 1949, were: 
blister copper 41,626 tons (53,663); refined 
copper 78,762 (91,573); tin 8196 (15,872); 
zine concentrates 43,071 (36,239); slab 
zine 48,414 (73,862). 

Production showed an improvement in 
most categories. Primary refined copper, 
for example, totalled 14,381 tons (11,691) 
and English refined lead 6550 (2435). 

Exports of tin were greatly increased— 
1118 tons compared with 553 tons in Sep- 
tember last year. 


UNWROUGHT COPPER 
Long Tons 
Blister Refined 


OPENING STOCKS: Copper Copper 
Govt. and consumers’ 47,338 78,810 
Imports ... See Oe ses 7,354 19,108 

PRODUCTION : 

Primary ... yas abs or -- 14,381 
Secondary ae sen ois 1,712* 7,072 

CONSUMPTION : 

Primary ... — ae -» 14,531 1,712 
Secondary a we ee —- 14,426 
Exports ... des 2,377t 2 

CLOSING STOCKS : 

Govt. and consumers’ 41,626 79,762 


* Rough copper. 

+ Includes 1126 tons of rough copper despatched to 
Belgium and 1251 tons of rough copper to Germany for 
refining on toll. 


GROSS OUTPUT OF MAIN COPPER, ALLOY AND 
PRODUCTS 

Unalloyed copper products ... 27,331 long tons 

Alloyed copper a awe oe 

Copper sulphate 7 — .. 4,910 


CADMIUM 
Long Tons 
TOTAL CONSUMPTION OF CADMIUM ... ; 48.2 





THE SEPARATION OF URANIUM 
(continued from previous page) 


Uranyl nitrate in the sample is dissolved 
by the organic solvent and moves down the 
paper with the solvent front as diffusion 
proceeds, whereas other metals either 
remain stationary or move only slightly 
in comparison with the uranium. After 
the solvent has moved a few inches past 
the test patch, the strip is removed and 
the solvent allowed to evaporate. 

For quantitative determination, the 
portion of the paper strip containing the 
uranium is cut out, this section of paper 
being ashed and dissolved in acid. 
Uranium is then determined in the acid 
solution by the polarograph. 


ANTIMONY 
Long Ton 
TOTAL CONSUMPTION OF ANTIMONY METAL 
AND COMPOUNDS ... 529 
TOTAL CONSUMPTION OF ANTIMONY IN Sc RAP 341 


UNWROUGHT ZINC 
Long Tons 
Zine in Concentrates Slab Zinc 
(estimated gross (all grades) 
Zine content) 
OPENING STOCKS: 


Govt. and consumers’ 44,731 54,662 

Imports oie a 6,501 11,014 
PRODUCTION : 

Virgin and remelted 5 6,578 
CONSUMPTION : 

Virgin (incl. debased) 8.166 23,334 

Remelted and scrap — 7,650* 

Exports and re-export —_ 3 
CLOSING STOCKS : 

Govt. and consumers’ 43,071 48,414 


*Includes a small quantity of zinc concentrates 
consumed directly for chemicals, etce., which is also 
included as consumption of concentrates. 


LEAD 
Long Tons 
Lead 
Content 
of 
Lead second- 


in Imported 
Concen- Virgin 
trates Lead 


ary Scrap 
English and 
Refined Residues 
OPENING STOCKS: 
Govt. and con- 


sumers’ ... -. — 75,189 6,118 -- 
Other stocks aac. = — _ 
IMPORTS - —_— 4,874 69 
PRODUCTION ... --- 262 -- 6,550 - 
CONSUMPTION --- 262 15,637 5,564 7,802 
EXPORTS a _ 25 - —_ 
CLOSING STOCKS : 
Govt. and con- 
sumers’ ... wo. — 64.105 7,104 a 
Other stocks a ae — — — 
TIN METAL 
Long Tons 
GOVT. AND CONSUMERS’ STOCKS (at end of 
period) ‘ . Bae ‘as aa 8,196 
IMPORTS oot ot ee ais nae 500 
PRODUCTION _... me iad aes wes — 
CONSUMPTION ... ‘te eas bes 1,841 
EXPORTS AND RE- EXPORTS ... os Ae 


* Exports total 1118 tons, of which to U.S.A., 204; 
Germany, 201; S. America, 136; Egypt, 111; Syria 
(Lebanon), 71; Sweden, 52: France, 50; Hungary, 50. 








“LION BRAND” | 
METALS AND ALLOYS | 
MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc 

| BLACKWELL’S 
| METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 


GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABIISHED 1869 
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_____ Technical Publications____ 


CHANGES to the ‘‘ Model Safety Rules 
for Use in Chemical Works, Part I,’’ made 
necessary by the Factories Act, 1948, and 
a few minor alterations suggested by 
experience, have now been listed by the 
Association of British Chemical Manufac- 
turers, The amendments are issued in the 
convenient form of gummed slips for 
insertion in the blank pages provided in 
the existing rules. Copies of this first 
supplement are being sent to all known 
purchasers of the original edition of 
Part I. 
* * * 
CHEMICAL and welding operations some- 
times involve the production of fumes in 
close proximity to the worker, who may 
be obliged to inhale some of them while 
they are hot and relatively concentrated. 
A new appliance, the Pyrobit (Acru 
Electric Tool Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Manchester), is a combined ventilation 
and work-illuminating device comprising 
an air duct and an electric lamp which 
provides light and the heat required to 
create a chimney effect capable of with- 
drawing fumes from the work and dispers- 
ing them in diluted form above the level 
of the worker’s head. 
aa * * 


A BOOKLET of more than 100 pages on 
the uses of 50-odd different alloys and 
metals in the manufacture of steel and 
certain non-ferrous metals has been issued 
by the Electro Metallurgical Division of 
the Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion, New York. Interesting historical 
facts concerning the discovery and develop- 
ment of the principal alloying elements— 
chromium, manganese, silicon, calcium, 
vanadium, tungsten, zirconium, colum- 
bium, boron, and titanium—are included, 
with a brief ‘description of their properties 
and uses. A separate catalogue deals with 
stainless steels and their uses and gives 
much technical data. 
* . * 

RECENT technical literature on the 
various applications of zine and its pro- 
ducts are summarised each month in 
““ZDA Abstracts,’”’ issued by the Zine 
Development Association. The abstracts 
are classified under headings: die casting, 
finishing, coating, galvanising, chemistry 
of zinc, ete. he most recent issue is 
Vol. 8, No. 9, abstracts 774-865. 


oe 2 8 


REDUCTION of wear and tear on conveyor 
belts is of considerable importance in 


D 





[By courtesy of Londex, Ltd. 
A new pressure switch adapted for use in 
semi-automatic systems depending upon a 
continuous flow or level in sttuations 
where there may be inflammable vapour. 
The switch is in a flame-proof enclosure 
with overall dimensions of 17 in. by 10} in. 
by 6} in. 


order to reduce costs, A useful handbook 
on the ‘‘ Maintenance and Preservation of 
Belting ”’ has just been issued by Richard 
Sutcliffe, Ltd., Wakefield, manufacturers 
of mechanical handling equipment. 

* # 


BASIC information about voltages and 
electrical plant in any district or country 
is given in the ‘‘ Annual Tables of Elec- 
tricity Undertakings of the World,” 
(price 30s.), just published by The 
Electrician, 154 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4. The volume contains much useful 
data in non-technical terms and, as a new 
feature, a ‘‘ Who’s Who” of members of 
the British Electricity Authority. 


* * # 


INSIGHT into the needs and interests 
of the commercial community of South 
Australia is afforded by the reorganised 
and improved ‘“ Trade Digest ’”’ issued by 
the Adelaide Chamber of Commerce, of 
which the current issue reflects the 
heightened interest in the technology of 
plastics moulding materials. 
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OVERSEAS CHEMISTRY AND INDUSTRY 





GERMAN RESEARCH & PRODUCTION 


‘* Prestige and National Importance Nearly Regained ”’ 


HE renewed recognition of the impor- 
tance of German industrial chemistry 
was evident in the support given to the 
last annual general meeting, in Frank- 
furt, of the German Society of Chemical 
Industry (Ges. Deutscher Chemiker) and 
in some of the developments then revealed. 
A report in Angewandte Chemie (62 
(19), 443-468, October 7) states that over 
8000 chemists, including many from 
abroad, attended the proceedings. 


Need for Unity 


In his opening address, Dr. K. Ziegler 
noted that the society had at length 
nearly regained its former prestige and 
national importance, quite in the old 
tradition, but its rehabilitation could not 
be completed while the country was 
divided into two parts. Meanwhile its 
efforts in the immediate future towards 
the further restoration and advancement 
of German chemical industry must be 
applied more ae ee geen Fl to the rebuild- 
ing and staffing of the various schools and 
chemical institutes, with special reference 
to those in the province of Hesse, which 
included those at Frankfurt/a/M., Darm- 
stadt, Giessen and Marburg. 

The importance of Hesse as a centre of 
chemical research and industry was fur- 
ther emphasised by Dr. J. Newman, 
representing the high commission of that 
province. He said that, out of a total 
export value of Dm. 237.4 million from 
Hesse in 1949, Dm. 20 million was repre- 
sented by chemical products. These figures 
pecceserale | likely to be greatly exceeded in 
1950, for in May alone chemical exports 
were valued at Dm. 25 million out of an 
export total of Dm. 105 million. 

Dr. B. Rajewsky, rector of the Johann 
Wolleang Goethe University, Frankfurt 
a/M., reporting on the work of restoration 
there, said the large new hall of the 
chemical institute was now ready for 
occupation. 

The society’s Emil-Fischer medal for 
the year was awarded to Dr. H. Meerwein, 
of Marburg (Hesse), for noteworthy 
research in molecular interc hange and the 
mechanism of chemical reaction, leading to 
a comprehensive theory of homogeneous 
catalysis. The Justus-Liebig medal was 
given to Dr. Erich Konrad, of Lever- 


kusan, for fundamental scientific research 
in synthetic rubber and its applications, 
including the development of Buna. 
As a memorial to the work of Dr. 
Alfred Stock in the sphere of chemical 
education, a foundation was established 
by friends, scholars and the GDCh, to be 
administered by trustees. A gold medal 
and prize of Dm, 1000 was agreed to be 
given each year for the best work in in- 
organic chemistry under specified condi- 
tions, as adjudicated by the GDCh and 
beginning with this year, when the prize- 
winner was Dr. Egon Wiberg, of Munich, 
for his research in boron compounds and 
hydrides, Dr. H. O’Daniel, dean of the 
science faculty, Frankfurt University, 
addressed laudatory remarks to a French 
colleague, Jean Roche, who, he said, was 
one of the most famous biochemists and 
a friend of German chemical research. 
Membership of the society was reported 
to have increased satisfactorily to the 
present figure of 5200—about 1000 more 
than 1949. Local sections had grown and 
now numbered about 30. More than 350 
scientific papers had been read to them 
during the past year. The technical 
groups also had extended their activities 
and now included a new group concerned 
= patents and trade marks law. 
Paul Karrer, well known author of 

a ‘eldely used organic chemistry text- 
ook, who represented Switzerland, 
greeted the assembly on behalf of the 
foreign visitors and of the Swiss Chemical 
Society. He emphasised the importance 
of reviving and fostering international 
relations in the chemical world and men- 
tioned the interchange of students taking 
place between Germany and Switzerland. 
The numerous papers covered a wide 
range of subjects, particularly in the fields 
of organic and biochemistry, and dealt with 
water, plastics, rubber, food, textile chem- 
istry, and patents laws. 





Greek Glass Industry Development 


The Sté de Produits Chimiques et 
d’Engrais of Athens, is to enlarge its glass 
plant with the help of Marshall Aid. Auto- 
matic machines will be installed which are 
expected to reduce costs and nearly double 
the production. Output has so far been 
only sufficient for domestic requirements. 
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COMMERCIAL CORTISONE 
Rising Production in U.S.A. 


HE possibility that the U.S. drug 

industry will eventually produce large 
quantities of cortisone was predicted at a 
meeting of State and territorial health 
authorities in Washington, D.C., by Dr. 
Erich Mosettig, of the National ‘Institute 
of Health. He said that a great deal of 
progress had been made in synthesising 
Compound E (at present made -only from 
ox bile) from yams, smilax, soya beans 
and the African flower strophanthus. The 
price of cortisone had dropped sharply in 
recent months from $250 a gram to $382. 
It now costs only one-tenth of last year’s 
price. 

The supply of cortisone is, in fact, so 
well established that Merck Company, 
Rahway, New Jersey, states it has a suffi- 
cient quantity of the drug on hand to 
enable sales to be made “‘ over the coun- 
ter ’’ with a doctor’s prescription. 

It is still considered one of the most pio- 
mising drugs developed for the treatment 
of a number of diseases, including rheu- 
matic heart ailments. According to Dr. 
Luther Terry, chief of the Experimeatal 
Therapeutics Section of the National 
Institute of Health, there are in the U.S.A. 
at least 800,000 in the latter group. 





Two More Antibiotics 


ADDRESSING a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers in 
New York, Mr. John E. McKeen, presi- 
dent of Charles Pfizer and Co., Inc., has 
announced the production of two new 
antibiotics that may have industrial as 
well as therapeutic uses. They have been 
named Thiolutin and Netropsin. Pre- 
liminary tests on Thiolutin indicate that 
it may be effective in combating fungi, 
and Netropsin is said to show great 
promise as an insecticide, particularly 
against clothes moths and carpet beetles. 
The new antibiotics bring to four the 
number of such materials developed by 
the Pfizer company in the past year. A 
few months ago the company announced 
the development of Terramycin and Vio- 
mycin. The latter is now being clinically 
tested as a specific against tuberculosis, 





Iranian Drug Imports 

The Government of Iran has abolished 
customs duties on a number of drugs and 
preparations, including quinine, stabrine, 
paludrine and others used against malaria; 
all the antibiotics; bismuth and arsenical 
compounds used against venereal diseases; 
and insecticides. 


RECORD SULPHUR TOTAL 
Mounting Yields in the U.S.A. 


HE American domestic sulphur indus- 
try may attain the highest production 
ever recorded in 1950. During August, 
the Bureau of Mines reports, the domestic 
sulphur industry produced 436,612 long 
tons of native sulphur, which, although 
29,451 tons less than July’s total, was 
39,588 tons more than was produced in 
August last year. Total production for 
the first eight months of 1950 was 
3,446,118 long tons, well above the cor- 
responding period in any previous year. 
In January-August, 1949, production 
totalled 3,169,308 tons. Deliveries from 
the mines in the eight-month period in 
1950 were 3,574,412 tons as compared with 
3,175,163 tons in the same period of 1949. 
Brazil to Use Pyrites Source 
Brazil, which has no natural sulphur 
deposits, and which is almost entirely 
dependent on foreign sources to supply 
her sulphur needs, is expected soon to 
be able to produce about 50,000 tons of 
sulphur yearly from pyrites from coal. 
This would be sufficient to fill the coun- 
try’s domestic needs. This estimate is 
based on the 40-45 per cent content of 
pyrites in Brazilian coal, of which about 
two million tons are mined annually. 








Hungarian Anti-TB Drug 


THE Hungarian pharmaceutical industry 
claims to have successfully synthesised 
p-acetyl aminobenzaldehyde thiocemicar- 
bazone, a_ well-known anti-tuberculotic 
agent. The new drug, produced under 
the trade name of Thiomicid, is said to be 
highly effective. Thiomicid is the third 
anti-TB drug produced in Hungary since 
the war. 

The first results in the use of Thiomicid 
proved very promising, states the Hun- 
garian News and Information Service. A 
large amount of information concerning its 
effectiveness has since been collected. 
Clinical experiments are stated in Hungary 
to have demonstrated that a dilute solu- 
tion of Thiomicid—1 : 500,000—has a bac- 
teriostatic effect more marked than that of 
streptomycin. It is claimed that after the 
administration of 100 mg. of Thiomicid no 
Koch bacilli could be found in the spleen. 

Current clinical practice of Thiomicid 
treatment has been extended to tracheal 
and bronchial-TB, tubercular infection of 
the kidneys, bones and joints, skin TB, 
and fistulas of the lymphatic glands. It 
can be administered for several months 
generally without adverse side-effects. 
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U.S. Titanium in 1949 
The record total of 4.2 million lb. of 
titanium was used in steel making by U.S. 
mills in 1949, according to the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 


Fertiliser Values 
The Minister for Agriculture in the 
Republic of Ireland has made an Order 
providing that a tolerance of 1 per cent 


may be permitted in statements covering 


the analysis of artificial fertilisers. 


Cement Plant for Brazil 
A Bill now before the Brazilian Con- 
gress proposes that exemption from duty 
be granted for imports of cement-mill 
equipment with the object of encouraging 
the domestic production of cement, of 
which there is a shortage in the country. 


Italian Expansion 

The Montecatini Company has an- 
nounced an increase of 20 per cent in the 
production of sulphuric acid during 1949. 
Superphosphate production capacity was 
increased to 90 per cent of pre-war pro- 
duction. New nitrogen fertiliser work- 
shops were opened at Novara and will be 
in operation shortly, using natural Lom- 
bardy gas for fuel. 


India Defers N-F Price Control 
The Government of India does not at 
present propose to fix ceiling prices for 
non-ferrous metals, it has been announced 
in New Delhi. The Government, however, 
is keeping a ‘close watch’ on the 
situation, and “‘will prescribe maximum 
prices if prices show a tendency to rise 
unduly.” Indian prices have shown an 
upward tendency in recent weeks. The 
Government, however, is satisfied that the 

current prices are not unreasonable, 


New Portable Dust Detector 

Two Scandinavian engineers have pro- 
duced a simple portable instrument for 
measuring the amount of dust in the 
atmosphere. Although no new principles 
are involved in its design, it is thought that 
this hand instrument may be valuable for 
checking the ventilating system in fac- 
tories where dangerous dusts are produced. 
A sample of air is drawn into the field of 
view of a small microscope. With a 
** dark ground ”’ illumination provided by 
a bulb run off a battery any dust particles 
appear as spots of light in the microscope. 


Much More Methane Gas 
In the first half of this year Italy’s out- 
put of methane gas amounted to 202 
million cu. m. as compared with 87 million 
cu, m. in the same period of last year. 


Norwegian Hydro-electric Power 
Since 1945 the amount of electricity 
produced annually by hydro-electric 
sources in Norway has increased from 
10,000 million kW hours to over 16,000 
million kW hours, 


French Chemicals: Reduced Totals 

Production figures for July show a 
general decline in French industrial out- 
put compared with June. Sulphuric acid 
is down from 98,000 tons to 95000 tons; 
soda carbonate from 53,000 to 45,000 tons. 
No chemical or fertiliser production has, 
in fact, increased. 


Bolivia and German Patents 

The Government of Bolivia has _ re- 
established the validity of laws of 1916 and 
1918 in respect of German trade marks 
whereby those which had been declared 
invalid in 1944 and 1945 may again be 
registered and the import of goods bearing 
these is again permissible. 


Indian Sugar 

The Government of India has fixed 
prices of sugarcane and sugar at the 
same level as last year—Rs. 1-10-0 and 
Rs. 28-8-0 a maund respectively. To meet 
the requirements until the end of Decem- 
ber it is necessary to produce about 
100,000 tons of sugar in India before 
December 15. 


Australian Nitrate Subsidy Urged 

The Federal Department of Agriculture 
has recommended to the Australian 
Government that a subsidy of £A4 per 
ton be granted for the import of sodium 
nitrate to bring it into line with the sub- 
sidy for sulphate of ammonia. Last year 
Australia imported about 144,000 ewt. of 
sodium nitrate, mostly from Chile, at a 
cost of £A10,000. 


Swiss Chemical Exports Revival 

Official Swiss export trade returns show 
that shipments of chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products and of _ dyestuffs 
amounted to (million Swiss francs) 52.7 in 
September, as compared with 48.7 in 
August. Noteworthy is the further rise 
in the value of dyestuff exports to 20.7 
(18.4), which is only 0.1 below that of 
pharmaceutical products. 
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* PERSONAL .- 





ML: G. M. Micute has joined the re- 
L search and development division of 
the British Steel Founders’ Association in 
a senior executive capacity. For the past 
two years he has been senior research 
metallurgist in charge of the research 
laboratories at Penistone of David Brown 
& Sons (Huddersfield), Ltd., and is known 
for his work on the development and appli- 
cation of non-destructive testing of steel 
castings. 


Srr Lewis Fermor has been elected 
president of the Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy for the 1951-52 session. He 
served with the Geological Survey of India 
from 1902 until his retirement as director 
in 1935, and has since been engaged as a 
consultant in India, Malaya and other far 
Eastern countries. 


Mr. R. E. Powe. and Mr. J. A. DULLES 
have been appointed senior vice-presidents 
of Aluminium, Ltd. Mr. Powell is a 
director of the company and president of 
its principal subsidiary, the Aluminium 
Company of Canada, Ltd. Mr. Dulles is a 
member of the board and secretary of 
Aluminium, Ltd. 


One of American chemical industry’s 
principal honours, the Chemical Industry 
Medal for conspicuous service to Applied 
Chemistry, was awarded to Mr, WILLIAM 


M. Ranp, president of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis, by the 
American Section of the Society of 


Chemical Industry in New York City on 
November 8. 





Sir Herbert Merrett (left) being congratu- 

lated by Lord Brassey on his election to 

the chairmanship of Powell Duffryn, Ltd., 
in succession to Mr. Edmund L. Hann 








Mr. C. G. Hayman, the newly appointed 

chairman of the ABCM, is a director and 

a member of the management committee 

of the Distillers Co., Ltd., the board of 
which he joined in 1936 


Mr. R. L. Taytor (Johnsons of Hendon, 
Ltd.) was elected a Trustee at the annual 
meeting in Buxton of the Association of 
British Pharmaceutical Industry. Mr. 
Taylor was first elected to council in 1937, 
was president of the Association 1949-50. 


The winners of the Nobel Prize for 
medicine are announced as Dr. E. C. 
KENDALL and Dr. P. S. Hencu, bo'h of 
the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., U.S.A., 
and Dr, T. Rercustein, of the University 
of Basle, Switzerland. Dr. Reichstein dis- 
covered the drug cortisone, while Dr. 
Kendall and Dr. Hench succeeded in find- 
ing its practical clinical uses. 

Str_ Joun Cockcrort, director of the 
Atomic Energy Research Establishment, 
Harwell, is among those on whom honorary 
degrees will be conferred at the University 
of London Foundation Day celebrations 
to-day (November 4). 

Members of the Textile Institute, Man- 
chester, were addressed yesterday by Dr. 
H. F. Scuierer, one of its distinguished 
American members, on the subject of tex- 
tile research and testing at the U.S. 
National Bureau of Standards, at which he 
is a physicist. 








Industrial Welfare Appointments 
_The Institute of Welfare has decided to 
circulate among’ experienced welfare 
officers who hove notified their need of a 
post, details of suitable vacancies sent to 
the institute by employers. 
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Tin Touches £980 

Starting firm on October 25, tin prices 
on the London Metal Exchange made sub- 
stantial gains to new record prices. On 
October 31 in the closing session the cash 
quotation rose by £33 10s, to £979-£980 
and that for three months was £25 10s. 
up at £941-£944. 


£1 m. Groundnuts Deficit 

Between October, 1949, and early April 
this year the East African groundnuts 
plantations provided in the U.K. 753 tons 
of nuts and 451 tons of sunflower seed. In 
the year ended March, 1950, the Overseas 
Food Corporation made an _ agricultural 
trading loss of £1,268,254, according to the 
official report on the second year’s work, 
issued on Tuesday. 


International Textile Research 

The Textile Institute has accepted an 
invitation, extended by the Institut 
Textile de France, to be represented at 
the 1951 International Congress of Scien- 
tific Research Applied to the Textile 
Industry, to be held at Lille on May 8 
and 9, 1951. Dr, D. Traill, a member of 
the institute’s council, will deliver a paper 
at the congress. 


Licences Unnecessary 

Freer import facilities for a large group 
of chemical materials and metals became 
effective on November 1, resulting from 
certain alterations made by the Board of 
Trade in the list of goods which may be 
imported without individual licences from 
the countries collaborating to liberalise 
international trade. Among items freed 
are chromium, powdered iron, anhydrous 
carnallite, iron carbonate and perchloride; 
the following five resins: acrylic, mela- 
mine, phenol, cresol and urea-formalde- 
hyde; certain plastics moulding powders. 


Obituary 


THE death is announced, at the age of 
61, of Mr. Epwarp Eric Bru1ncron, 

managing director of Edward Billington 
& Son, Ltd., who was three times 
president of the Liverpool Seed, Oil Cake 
and General Produce Association, and 
during the war years was deputy chair- 
man of the Animal Feeding Stuffs C.i-f. 
Buyers’ Association of Liverpool, Ltd., 
and a member of the Advisory Committee 
for the Control of Molasses and Industrial 
Alcohol. 


Chemical Wagons Damaged 
A fire in the wagon repair works at 
Winsford, Cheshire, of I.C.I., -Ltd., last 


week badly damaged 20 railway wagons. 


Welding Trends 
A demonstration of the latest develop 
ments in welding industry research will 
be opened by the British Welding 
Research Association at the Engineering 
Centre, Glasgow, on Monday next. 


Revised Prices for Paraffin Wax 

A number of revised prices for paraffin 
wax and scale have been announced by 
Shell-Mex and B.P., Ltd. Typical prices 
for one ton lots and upwards are 
£67 17s. 6d. for grades 100-105° F., 106- 
110° F. and 110-115° F., and £104 10s. for 
grade 145-150° F. 

Higher Priced Glycerin 

An advance in the price of chemically 
pure glycerin in the U.K. and Eire, as 
from November 1, is announced by 
Glycerine, Ltd., which states that the in- 
crease has been occasioned by the con- 
tinued rise in world quotations. Prices 
now range from 262s. to 225s. per ewt., 
according to quantity. The previous 
basic figure, fixed on August 1, was 
£165 10s. 


Coal Production 

Output of deep-mined coal fell last week 
by 28,700 tons. Comparative figures are: 
Last week: 4,375,600 tons (deep-mined 
1,177,700 tons, .opencast 257,900 tons). 
Previous week : 4,389,200 tons (deep-mined 
4,146,400 tons, opencast 242,800 tons). 
Deep-mined coal output for the first nine 
months of this year was 151,021,800 tons, 
which compared with 149,195,500 tons 
during the same period last year. The 
average weekly output for September was 
3,990,500 tons. 


The death was reported last week of 
Sm Epwarp James Grorcr, a former 
president of the British Iron and Steel 
Federation. Sir Edward, who was 84, 
retired from the deputy chairmanship of 
the Consett Iron Company in 1940, a year 
after receiving his knighthood for services 
to the industry. 


Mr. Joun Caries Gar.anp, technical 
director of Streamline Filters, Ltd., has 
died as the result of an aeroplane 
accident. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6 


Society of Chemical Industry 
London: Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
W.1, 6.30 p.m. (Joint meeting London 
Section and Food and _ Agricultural 
Groups), R. Barrington Brock: ‘“‘ ‘ Scien- 
tifie Aspects of Wine Production.’ 
Oil and Colour Chemists’ ne 
Hull: Royal Station Hotel, 7 p.m. 
(With Hull Chemical and Engineering 
Society). A. R. Old and W. E. Ballard: 
‘* Metal Spraying.” 
Institution of Plant Engineers 
London: Royal Society of Arts, 
Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.2, 7 p.m. 
Dr. A. C. Dunningham: ‘“ Thermal 
Efficiency of Combined Heat and Power.” 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 
Royal Institute of Chemistry 


John 


Bolton: Municipal Technical College, 
Manchester Road, 7 p.m. E. Isaacs: 


‘‘ Industrial Developments in the Polymer 
Field over the Last Twenty Years.’’ 
Society of Chemical Industry 
London: Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
W.1, 5.80 p.m. (Agricultural Group, 
Crop Protection Panel). Dr. G. S. Hartley : 
‘“ Physico-Chemical Problems in the Use 
f Insecticides.” 
Society of Dyers and Colourists 
Manchester: Reynolds Hall, College of 
Technology, 6.30 p.m. (Junior Branch). 
H. B. Bradley (I.C.I., Ltd.): “The 
Development of a New Dyestuff.”’ 
Electrodepositors’ Technical Society 
Birmingham: James Watt Memorial 


Institute, Great Charles Street. Dr. H. 
Saenger: ‘‘ Storage and Handling of 
Acids.’’ 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
Society of Chemical Industry 
London: Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
W.1, 6.30 p.m. (Food Group). ‘“ The 
Significance of Aqueous Vapour Pressure in 
the Food Industry.” F. R. Jones: ‘* An 
Accurate Method for the Determination 
of Aqueous Vapour Pressure”’; R. W. 
Money: ‘* The Equilibrium Humidity of 
Concentrated Sugar Syrups and other 
Sugar Products’; Dr. J. B. M. Coppock 
and Mrs. D. E. Cookson: 
Humidity on Mould Growth on Construc 
tional Materials.”’ 
Royal Institute of Chemistry 
Aberdeen: Marischal College, 5.30 p.m. 
(Aberdeen and North of Scotland Section, 
with the Chemical Society and _ SCI). 
Prof. J. W. Cook: ‘‘ Some Aspects of the 


Next Week’s 


“The Effect of 


Events 


Chemistry of Polycyclic Aromatic Hydro- 
carbons.” 

Dublin: Trinity College, 7.45 p.m. 
Mamie Olliver: ‘‘ A Chemist in the Food 
Industry.” 

London: County School, 
Road, Isleworth, 7 p.m. Dr. 
Griffiths: ‘Rockets and Chemistry ” 
(with films). 

Manchester: University, 6.30 p.m. 
(Manchester and District Section, jointly 
with the Chemical Society and the SCI). 
Prof. C. E. H. Bawn: “ Catalysed Oxida- 
tion.”’ 

Manchester Metallurgical Society 

Manchester: Engineers’ Club, Albert 
Square, 6.30 p.m. Dr. B. P. Dudding: 
‘Metallic Materials Used in the Con- 
struction of Lamps and Valves.”’ 

Institute of Petroleum 

London: 26 Portland Place, W.1, 5.30 
p.m. Dr. W. W. Myddleton: ‘ Stability 
of Mineral Oils in Toilet and Cosmetic 
Preparations.”’ 

Institute of Welding 

Manchester: Reynolds Hall, College of 
Technology, 7 p.m. E. F. Burford : “The 
Design of Pressure Vessels.’’ 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9 


Royal Institute of Chemistry 

Belfast: (Belfast and District Section, 
with the Chemical Society and SCI). 
Annual dinner. 

Hull: Royal Station Hotel, 
T. McLachlan : 
His Work.”’ 

Stirling: Golden Lion Hotel, 7.30 p.m. 
Dr. D. MeNeil: ‘‘ Coal Tar Research.’’ 

The Chemical Society 

Liverpool: University, 4.30 p.m. (with 
RIC, SCI and BAC). Prof, F. S. Dainton: 
** Polymerisation and its Reversal.’’ 

Nottingham: University, 6.30 p.m. Dr. 
L. E. Sutton: ‘‘ Recent Chemical Applica- 
tions of Electric Dipole Moment Measure- 
ments.”’ 

Sheffield: University, 
RIC). Dr. R. J. Holroyd: ‘‘ Hydro- 
carbons as Raw Materials for Organic 
Chemical Industry.”’ 

Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association 

Glasgow: St. Enoch Hotel, 7.15 p.m. 
G. R. MacFarlane: ‘* Paint Machinery— 
Latest Developments.”’ 

Institution of Electrical Engineers 

London: Savoy Place, W.C.2, 5.30 p.m. 





Ridgeway 
A, 


7.30 p.m. 
**The Public Analyst and 


6.30 p.m. (with 


D. B. Hogg: ‘‘ Some Notes on Electrical 
Installations in Large Chemical Fac- 
tories.’ 
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ANALYSTS’ CONGRESS 
Papers for Paris Meeting 


HE Société de Chimie Industrielle, 

with the collaboration of the Groupe- 
ment Technique de |’Analyse et des Essais, 
has now published its programme of the 
congress of analysts it is organising in 
Paris from November 20-24. 

Among many lectures to be given at the 
congress is one by a former presi- 
dent of the Society of Public Analysts, 
Mr. G. W. Monier Williams, in English, 
entitled ‘‘ Some Problems of Trace Ele- 
ment Analysis in Foods.’”’ Other papers to 
be read deal with radioactive indicators 
in analysis, organic reagents in modern 
chemical and physco-chemical techniques, 
achieving technical conditions in the 
laboratory, the applications of X-rays in 
analysis, and the sensibility of analytical 
reactions. 

Many different laboratories and works 
will be visited including the Laboratoire 
Central de Jl’Armement (section de 
spectrographie), the Laboratoire Central 
des Services Chimiques de l’Etat and the 
Paris municipal laboratory. 








NEXT WEEK'S .EVENTS 
d from p 





page) 
The Royal Society 
London: Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
W.1, 4.30 p.m. The Leeuwenhoek Lec- 
ture, Sir Paul Fildes: ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of Microbiology.” 
Institute of Metals 
London: Royal School of Mines, South 
Kensington, 7 p.m. Prof. A. J. Murphy: 
‘The Significance of Some Less Common 
Metals.”’ 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10 


Royal Institute of Chemistry 
St. Andrews: University, 5 p.m. Prof. 
E. G. Cox: ‘“ Bond Lengths: Their 
Measurement and Significance.”’ 
The Chemical Society 
Exeter: Washington Singer Labora- 
tories, Prince of Wales Road, 5 p.m. Dr. 
. Cahn : ‘* Editing for the Chemical 
Society.” 
Bedson Club 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Dr. E. J. Bowen: 
“* Resonance Transfer of Energy between 
Molecules.” 
The Royal Institution 
London: 21 Albemarle Street, W.1, 
9 p.m. Prof. Gordon F. Hull (Professor 
of Physics, Dartmouth University, 
.S.A.): ‘ Microwave and Optical Ana- 
logues.”’ 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 
A Survey of British Progress 
66 NE Hundred Years of British Pro 


gress ’’ is the title of a series of lec 
tures being given during the present session 
(the 197th) of the Royal Society of Arts, 
the inaugural address of which was given 
last Wednesday by Mr. Ernest W. 
Goodale, chairman of the society. 

Other lectures include: ‘‘ A Century of 
British Science,’’ by D. McKie, reader, 
Department of the History and Philo- 
sophy of Science, University College, 
London, on February 14; ‘‘ Cities Without 
Smoke ’”’ by Albert Parker, director of 
Fuel Research DSIR (November 22, 1951); 
the Fernhurst Lecture “ Insecticides and 
their Study,’”’ by C. Potter, head of the 
Department of Insecticides and Fungi- 
cides, Rothamsted Experimental Station 
(January 10). 

Among the Cantor Lectures will be 
three in January (Mondays 8, 15 and 22) 
on the “ Plastics Industry ’’ by John C. 
Swallow, of the British Plastics Federa- 
tion, 





International Welding Congress 


AN international welding congress is to 
meet in London and Oxford from July 
14-21 next year. It will include the annual 
meeting of the International Institute of 
Welding and its various commissions, and 
is sponsored in this country by the five 
British member societies—the Institute of 
Welding, the British Welding Research 
Association, the British Acetylene Asso- 
ciation, the welding sections of the British 
Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Sheet and Strip Metal 
Users’ Technical Association. The presi- 
dent of the reception committee is Sir 
William Larke. 

The congress will open in London on 
July 14, and will be transferred on the 
following day to Oxford for the remainder 
of the session. Visitors are expected to 
number between four and five hundred. 
Technical papers to be presented and dis- 
cussed will include: ‘‘ The Welding of the 
Wrought Light Alloys,’’ (chairman, Sir 
Arthur Smout); ‘‘ The Welding of Bridges 
and Allied Structures ’’ (chairman, Pro- 
fessor J. F. Baker, Cambridge University); 
** Present Trends in British Welding.”’ 

A programme of social events and a con- 
cluding banquet at the Savoy Hotel, 
London, will form part of the arrange- 
ments and a number of works visits will be 
paid in the week following the congress. 
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The Stock and Chemical Markets 


wit the opening of the new Parlia- 
ment, political factors have tended 
to influence the’ markets, which have 
turned hesitant. British Funds, after 
earlier gains, have eased, and buying of 
industrial shares has been more selective 
than recently. The City argues that the 
new Chancellor is likely to ask for divi- 
dend limitation to be continued in 1951. 
On the other hand, as higher taxation 
seems inevitable next year, few companies, 
in any case, will be able to pay more to 
shareholders in the future. It is recog- 
nised, however, that there are many com- 
panies with reasonable prospects of main- 
taining their dividends, and in most cases 
their shares offer attractive yields at 
current prices. 

Earlier in the week there was an easier 
trend in chemical shares, pending news of 
the Government’s plans for the new ses- 
sion of Parliament. Imperial Chemical, 
for instance, have eased to 42s. 44d., and 
Fisons to 27s. 9d. Monsanto were 5ls. 3d., 
Albright & Wilson 30s., while W. J. Bush 
rose further to 88s. 9d. Laporte Chemi- 
cals 5s. units were 10s. 4$d., Boake 
Roberts, 31s. 6d., Brotherton 10s. shares, 
20s. 6d., F. W. Berk were 12s. 6d., and 
Amber Chemical 2s. shares, 2s. 9d. L. B. 
Holliday 4$ per cent preference were 
19s. 9d. and Woolley 43 per cent deben- 
tures, 1044. 

Dunlop Rubber came back to 68s. 6d. 
on the company’s new capital plans and 
British Oxygen, which is also making a 
big increase in capital, were 91s. Several 
leading industrial companies are expected 
to require more money before the end of 
the year for expansion purposes, 
and also to finance stocks, because 
of increased prices of raw materials. The 
market believes that the full British 
Celanese results, or annual meeting, may 
provide news of the company’s capital 
plans. 

Turner & Newall, at 85s. 6d., showed 
firmness on talk of higher dividend possi- 
bilties, but United Molasses eased to 
47s. 8d. after their recent rise. The 4s. 
units of the Distillers Co. were 19s. 73d. 
and Boots Drug showed firmness at 
49s. 6d. Lever & Unilever have been 
steady at 44s., but British Aluminium 
eased slightly to 48s. 9d. and Associated 
Cement to 84s. 

United Glass Bottle, at 76s. 3d., re- 


mained firm and Triplex Glass, at 27s. 6d., * 


regained part of an earlier small decline. 
Tron and steels were generally steady, 


with Guest Keen more active around 
46s. 9d. and Staveley firmer at 84s. 3d. on 
the statements at the meeting. 

Glaxo Laboratories changed hands 
around 52s., Beechams 2s. 6d. deferred 
units were 14s. 6d., British Glues moved 
up to 2ls, 9d., British Match remained at 
33s. 6d. and Borax Consolidated have been 
firm and well maintained at 55s. 

British Celanese, at 24s. 3d., were fairly 
steady, awaiting the full results and chair- 
man’s annual _ statement. Courtaulds 
have eased to 40s. on some disappoint- 
ment with the unchanged interim divi- 
dend, although this does not necessarily 
rule out an increase in the final dividend. 
On the last occasion the chairman pointed 
out that it was only after much considera- 
tion that the directors agreed to continue 
a policy of dividend limitation. 

Oil shares have been uncertain, with 
Shell at 62s. 6d. and Anglo-Iranian 
£6 5/16. A 


Market Reports 


y= price conditions have character- 
ised most sections of the industrial 
chemicals market during the past week and 
such adjustments as have been made have 
been towards higher rates. Delivery 
specifications are fully up to schedule and 
buyers are already showing interest in con- 
tract replacement business covering the 
first half of 1951. Export trade, too, has 
been fully maintained, especially for 
Empire destinations. There has, unfortu- 
nately, been no improvement in the sup- 
ply of drums and the acute shortage of 
containers is still a serious hindrance to 
export trade. In the coal tar products 
market the chief alteration is a rise of 9d. 
per gallon on cresylic acid and it is under- 
stood that ADF cresylic is commanding 
$1.15 per American gal. Phenol is now 
quoted at Is. 1d. to 1s. 8d. 


MANCHESTER.—Prices have remained 
steady in the Manchester chemical market 
with fairly active trading conditions 
during the past week. Textile dyeing and 
finishing chemicals are meeting with a 
good demand and steady pressure for 
supplies h»s been experienced from most 
other leading industrial outlets. There 
have been a fair number of fresh 
inguiries for a wide range of products, 
including the alkalis and the potash com- 
pounds. Manufacturers continue to 
receive a steady flow of orders on both 

(continued at foot of following page) 
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Law and Company News 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from the printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 
Mortgages and Charges 

(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
rovides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
erein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages or Charges have been so registered. In each 
ease the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 


Barciay-Stuart (Puastics), Lrp., Lon- 
don, E.C. (M., 4/11/50). October 2. 
£2500 further charge to English Estates 
Assurance, Ltd.; charged on land 25 and 
27 Brunswick Street, and the site of 16 to 
26 Duke Street, Luton, together with 
buildings and factory premises thereon. 
*Nil. December 31, 1949. 


Satisfaction 


Lawrence (BricutTon), Lrp., chemists. 
(M.S., 4/11/50). Satisfaction October 6, 
of deb. reg. March 9, 1059. 





Company News 


Dunlop Rubber Company 

Very steep rises in the prices of rubber 
and cotton have influenced the Dunlop 
Rubber Company to seek authority to 
raise fresh capital and to increase its 
present borrowing powers. An _ extra- 
ordinary general meeting of shareholders 
on November 13 will be asked to authorise 
the issuing of any of the 21,650,930 ordi- 
nary shares of 6s. 8d., at present un- 
issued, and to fix the total amount which 

may be borrowed by the parent company 
at £20 million. 

Mixenden Mills, Ltd. 

The Mixenden Carbonizing Co., a 
branch of Henry Cullingworth & Sons 
(Bradford), Ltd., has been formed into a 
private limited company under the title 
of “‘ Mixenden Mills, Ltd.”’ The board 
has been strengthened by the addition of 
Mr. R. E. Tranter, who has been manager 
of the company for 81 years, 


Change of Name 
The name of HocktyKem, Lrp., of 1 
Hockley Hill, Birmingham, has _ been 
changed to Hockxiey CuHemicat Co., Lrp. 


Increases of Capital 
The following increases of capital have 
been announced DurRHAM CHEMICALS, 
Lrp., from £140,000 to £190,000; ALBRIGHT 
& Wuson, Lrp., from £1.5 million to 
£5.5 million (THe CHemicat AGE, 63, 304). 


New Registrations 


A. J. Berthier & Sons, Ltd. 

Private company. (487,065). Capital 
£1000. Manufacturers, importers and ex- 
porters of essential oils and raw materials 
for the perfumery trade, etc. Subscribers : 
E. A. Smee and F. E. H. Smee. _ Reg. 
office: 1 Morocco Street, Bermondsey, 
S.E.1. 

Gascoigne-Crowther, Ltd. 

Private company. (487,570). Reg istered 
October 23. Capital £1000. Dealers in 
detergents, bactericide, chemicals and 
chemical products, disinfectants, etc., con- 
nected with agricultural or other purposes. 
Directors: Geo. H. Gascoigne (director of 
Gascoignes (Reading), Ltd., and Harold 
A. H. Crowther. Reg. office: 42 Bedford 
Avenue, W.C.1. 

Micro-Nutrients, Ltd. 

Private company. (487,361). Capital 
£100. Objects: To acquire licences and 
other rights in formulae of all kinds con- 
nected with industry, and foodstuffs, agri- 
culture, medicine and the production of 
micro-nutrients, etc. For other particu- 
lars see Micro-Nutrients Holdings, Ltd. 


Precipitators, Ltd. 

Private company. (487,517). Capital 
£100. Manufacturers and contractors for 
all types of electrical and mechanical ap 
paratus and equipment for use in connec- 
tion with cleansing, purifying and refining 
of gases and liquids, etc. Directors: E. L. 
Joseph, K. E. Joseph, A. G. T. Oakley and 
EK. F. W. Cowell. Reg. office: The Espla- 
nade, Rochester, Kent. 





THE STOCK AND CHEMICAL MARKETS 
(continued from previous page) 

home and export account. There has 

been a brisk demand for most of the tar 

products, especially the light distillates. 


Giascow.—There has been a steady flow 
of business during the past week in the 
Scottish heavy chemicals market. A large 
number of chemicals and raw materials 
have been subjected to very considerable 
increases in price, in many instances due 
to the higher cost of paper bags. 
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Install a BAMAG PLANT for 


CONTINUOUS SOLVENT EXTRACTION 


Incorporating either the horizontal or vertical extractor. 


pores 


6: iF = nn 












For Oil Seeds and Fish Meal. 


e For an Extraction Efficiency up 
to 98%. 


e For a Solvent Loss down to 0.3%. 


e For completely Automatic Operation. 


Write for Bulletin No. 026 “The A.B.C. : iti 
of Solvent Extraction” and No. 027 © Fer unit eapetin Ham 50 tens ve 


** Continuous Solvent Extraction Plant.” 250 tons of raw material per 24 hours. 





Oils and Fats Division 


BAMAG LIMITED / 


The Chemical Engineers for Complete Installations 
RICKEIT STREET, LONDON, S.W.6 - Telephone: FULham 7761 ~- Telegrams: Bamoag, Walgreen, London 
28/4 
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Patent Processes in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of specifications accepted will 
be obtainable, as soon as printing arrangements permit, from the Patents Office, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, 
at 2s. each. Higher priced photostat copies are generally available. 


Complete Specifications Accepted 


Preparation of dialkyl-substituted di- 
halogeno _ silanes. — British © Thomson- 
Houston Co., Ltd. June 11 1948. 645,314. 

Sealing of closures for containers.— 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. June 24 1948. 
645,318. 

Gas-expanded material and method of 
making same.—United States Rubber Co. 
Aug. 25 1948. 645,115. 

Manufacture of thiopentone.—Geigy Co., 
Ltd., I. E. Balaban and B. E. Wilde. May 
14 1949. 645,117. 

Apparatus ‘and method of making tam- 
pons.—H. G. Bouly (International Cellu- 
cotton Products Co.). Sept. 17 1948. 
645,048. 

Conditioning of penicillin—Soc. des 
Usines Chimiques Rhonepoulenc. Sept. 17 
1948. 645,180. 

Densitometers.—Evans Electroselenium, 
Ltd., and G. C. Collins. Sept. 8 1949. 
645,050. 

Metallurugical processes for producing 
materials or articles of platinum or sllicd 
metals, or their alloys, and materiais or 
articles produced by or from the products 
of such processes.—Lodge Plugs, Ltd., and 
C. J. Smithells. Oct. 24 1944. 645,631, 
and 645,682. 

Manufacture of gypsum cement and 

building, insulating and other materials 
prepared therefrom.—Manchester Oil Re- 
finery, Ltd., and V. Weinberg. June 25 
1945. 645,821. 

Production of cleansing compositions in 
solid form.—J. Malecki. July 14 1947. 
645,752. 

Manufacture of cast iron.—British Cast 
Tron Research Association, and H. Mor- 
rogh. June 9 1947. 645,862. 

Process for refining hydrocarbon oil.— 
Separator-Nobel A/B. Dec. 4 1946. 
645.826. 

Stabilisers for rubber and the like, and 
the preparation thereof.—Firestone Tyre & 
Rubber Co. Jan. 2 1947. 645,828. 

Separation of niobium from tantalum.— 
Soc. Generale Metallurgique De Hoboken, 
and J. P. Leemans. Feb. 18 1947. 645,832. 

Method for the production of a catalyst. 
—Sana. Narodni Podnik. March 18 1947. 
645,872, 

Electroplating of metallic wire.—Ken- 
more Metals Corporation. March 18 1947. 
645,834. 


Production of nitriles—Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc. July 25 1947. 645,754 and 
645,755. 

Colloidal solutions of inorganic oxides.— 
National Aluminate Corporation. July 29 
1947. 645,703, 

Construction of electric heating mantles. 
Isopad, Ltd., and H. Reik. Aug. 26 1948. 
645,843. 

Ignition device for oxygen piercing and 
cutting lances.—Soc. l’Air Liquide, Soc. 
Anon. Pour |’Etude et |’Exploitation des 
Procédes G. Claude. Oct. 23 1947. 645,757. 

Production of phosphatic fertilisers.— 
L. A. Johnson. Nov. 22 1948. 645,709. 

Gas-liquid or liquid-liquid a 
Hefa National Corporation, and J. Neu- 
mann. Dec. 8 1947. 645,710. 

Production of elastomers of polyvinyl 
chloride.—Boothby & Thompson, Ltd., S. 
Szekely and C. A. Redfarn. Dec. 16 1948. 
645,712. 

Vitamin-containing products.—Nopco 
Chemical Co. Jan, 15 1948. 645,854. 

Manufacture of pyrophorus and hydro- 
gen-producing compositions.—T. Moklow- 
ski. Feb. 26 1949. 645,855. 

Nucleon detectors.—J. Sharpe. Jan. 28 
1949. 645,891. 

Saponification of cellulose acetate textile 
materials.—British Celanese, Ltd. Feb. 24 
1948. 645,761. 

Gas-escape reaction propulsion devices. 
—I.C.I., Ltd., A. C. Hutchinson and M. 
Wilson. Jan. 28 1949. 645,897. 

Thio-ether substituted thiazoles and 
selenazoles and process of preparing the 
same.—General Aniline & Film Corpora- 
tion. March 22 1948. 645,901. 

Method of separating esters of octahydro- 
phenanthrene carboxylic acids.—Ciba, Ltd. 
March 81 1948. 645,765. 

Method of rendering fabrics water-repel- 
lent.—J. G. Fife. (Dow Corning Corpora- 
tion). May 11 1948. 645,768. 

Moisture-proofing heat-sealing coating 
compositions, and articles coated there- 
with.—British Cellophane, Ltd. May 28 
1948. 645,914. 

Preparation of propylene-diamine.— 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
Oct. 5 1948. 645,736. 

Filters for air and gases.—Air-Maze 
(Great Britain), Ltd., and T. C. Locker. 
Sept. 29 1949. 645,654, 
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Extraction and purification of organic 
compounds.—W. Ransom & Son, Ltd., and 
R. A. G. Stockdale. May 11 1948. 645,876. 

Manufacture of thiourea.—Koppers Co., 
Ine. July 15 1947. 645,701. 


Amended Specifications 


Concentration of acids.—British Celanese, 
Ltd. 570,903. 

Manufacture of chlorocresols.—Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., and another. 
573,477. 

Drying of filaments.—American Viscose 
Corporation. 584,070. 

Method of, and apparatus for, cleaning, 
rust-proofing, priming and painting sheet 
metal articles such as vehicle bodies and 
chassis.—Pressed Steel Co., Ltd., and 
others. 584,432. 

Manufacture of metallisable monoazo 
dyestuffs of the pryazolone series.—R. M. 
Hughes (J. R. Geigy Akt.-Ges.). 629,412 











*ULL PARTICULARS FROM 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE weap bignsesimpeonn-sang none 
Concentrated Qualities Dyestuffs & Chemicals ROBINSON BROS LTD 





COLE & WILSON, LTD. CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
24, Greenhead Road, HUDDERSFIELD RYDERS GRFFN - WFST BROMWICH 





Phone: Huddersfield 1993. Grams: ‘Colour’ Huddersfield Tel: West Bromwich 0080 


You could carry Cequida lelee thea — 


some people still do! 

















but they live in sleepy 
vilingne on the Nile, where time 
does not matter. For organ- 
isations that require strong 
well-made, steel or tin. drums 
or kegs that can be relied upon 
to do long journeys and arrive 
with their contents intact, the 
answer is—of course— 










AND 
Made in Nine Sizes s P EKE 
Three Gauges & = Telephone : Liverpool Royal 3031-3 
Various Necks My a a Telegrams : “ Superdrum "* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





CLASSIFIED 








SITUATIONS VACANT 


FOR SALE 





ECHNICAL RECORDS ASSISTANT MANAGER 

required by the Division of Atomic Energy (Pro- 
duction), Ministry of Supply factory, Capenhurst, Nr. 
Chester, to be responsible to the Technical Group Manager 
for the organisation and operation of the technical 
records and statistical department of a large chemical 

ineering factory. 

andidates must have either an honours degree in 
chemistry, associate-ship of the Royal Institute of 
Chemistry or equivalent qualifications. They should have 
held a responsible appointment on a production plant 
and have an aptitude for interpretating and correlating 
plant operating data. An appreciation of production 
cost control is essential. The appointment will involve 
twelve months initial service at Springfields Factory, 
Salwick, Nr. Preston. A house will be available within 
a@ reasonable period for the successful candidate, if 
married. 

Salary will be assessed according to qualifications and 
experience within the range £720—£960 p.a. Applications 
Hd Ministry of Supply, D.At.En. (P)., Risley, Nr. Warrington 

nes. 

Rs.2444. 25. 16.10.50/MNW. 


ANTED GRADUATE CHEMIST. Must have 

experience of research work and organic chemistry 
work inindustry. Salary according to age and experience. 
Box No. C.A. 2956, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 





PATENTS & TRADE MARKS 





ING’S PATENT AGENCY, LTD. (B. T. King 

A.M.I.Mech.E., Patent Agent), 146a, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. ADVICE Handbook, and 
Consultation free. Phone: City 6161. 





FOR SALE 


CBARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horti- 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Govermnent.—THOos. 
HILL-JoNnzES, LTD., “ Invicta ” Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “ Hilljones, Bochurch, London,” 
Telephone: 3285 East. 





FABRICATED STEELWORK FOR 

6 STEEL PRINCIPLES 33 ft. span. 

2 GABLE ENDS. 

12 STANCHIONS 12 in. by 6 in. by 33 ft. 

2 STANCHIONS 12 in. by 8 in. by 33 ft. 
12 R. S. JOISTS 20 in. by 64 in. by 31 ft. 
STEEL ANGLES 4 in. by 4 in., 5 in. by 3 in., 6 in. by 3 in. 
up to 25 ft. long. 

MADEN & McKEE LTD., 


317, Prescot Road, 
LIVERPOOL, 13. 


SALE 


FURE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT for sale at a fraction 
of original cost. 
1—500-gallon Dennis Trailer-mounted FIRE PUMP, 
complete with 50 Hoses, Branches, Couplings, etc. 
4—Sets Oxygen BREATHING APPARATUS, complete 
in wood cabinets. 
5—Dozen FIRE BUCKETS. 
80—FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 
All in first-class condition. 
WILLIAM R. SELWOOD, CHANDLER’S FORD, HANTS. 
"Phone 2275. 


VARIOUS MIXERS FOR SALE 


AND CONVEYOR, 50 ft. long 40 in. wide, steel frame, 
motorised, for boxes, cases, bags, etc 


A FILTER PRESS, 31% in. square, fitted with 42 C.I. 
plates, centre fed. 


FILTER PRESS, 25 in. square, fitted with 24 plates, 
cast iron built and steam heated. 


Four GARDNER HORIZONTAL MIXERS, for powders, 
from 100 Ibs. to 250 Ibs. capacity, all motorised, 
three with Radicon Reduction Gear Boxes and 
one with a Spur Gear Drive. 


Two large unjacketed WERNER MIXERS, belt and gear 
driven, hand tipping, double “Z” arms, pans 
53 in. by 45 in. by 36 in. deep. 


No. 200 One nearly new WERNER PFLEIDERER 
JACKETED MIXER OR INCORPORATOR. 
Low type, with C.I. built mixing chamber, 
28 in. by 29 in. by 27 in. deep, with double 
“U ’-shaped bottom which is jacketed, and 
double fish-tail or fin-type agitators geared 
tegether at one side, with belt-driven friction 
pulleys, 34 in. diam. by 5 in. face, with hand- 
wheel operation and hand-operated screw tilting 
gear. Machine fitted with machine-cut gears, 
covers, gear guard, cast-iron baseplate, and 
measuring overall approximately 7 ft. by 6 ft. 
by 4 ft. high to the top of the tipping screw. 


No. 204 One WERNER PFLEIDERER MIXER OR 
INCORPORATOR, similar to the above, with a 
C.I. built pan 25 in. by 25 in. by 19 in. deep, belt 
pulleys 26 in. diam. by 5 in. face, double fin-type 
agitators, and mounted on C.I. legs. 


No. 208 One DITTO by WERNER PFLEIDERER, with 
a C.I. built pan or mixing chamber, of the 
double “ U ” type, 4 ft. 5 in. long by 3 ft. 8 in. 
by 33 in. deep, with double “Z” mixing 
arms, gears at each end, hand-operated tilting 
gear, with steel backframe, counterbalancing 
weights and chains, and fast and loose pulleys 
3 ft. diam. by 6 in. face. 


No. 209 One HORIZONTAL ‘‘U’’-SHAPED MIXER, 
steel built, riveted, measuring about 8 ft. 3 in. 
long by 3 ft. wide by 3 ft. 3 in. deep, with 
horizontal shaft, fitted with bolted-on mixing 
arms about 18 in. long by 4 in. wide, with inter- 
mediate breakers, and driven at one end by a 
pair of spur gears, with countershaft, fast and 
loose belt pulleys, outer bearing and plug cock 
type outlet at the opposite end, mounted on 
two cradles fitted to two R.S.J. running from 
end to end. 


No. 210 One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 
No. 211 One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 

These three “ U-shaped mixers are in some 
cases fitted with steel plate covers and a steam 
jacket round the bottom and extending to 
within about 18 in. of the top with plain end 
plates. 

Further details and prices upon application. 
Write RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, 
CUBER WORKS, HULL 


ENGINEERS, 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 





600 


NUSED GARDNER mixer size * M,’ 2 tons cap., 
12 ft. long by 4 ft. wide by 4 ft. 5 in. deep. With 
cover sacking-off head, etc. Driven by 26 h.p. 

-T.H. 8/R motor, 400/3/50. 

BRITISH JEFFREY DIAMOND, 20 in. by 16 in. 
CRUSHER, cap. approx. 5 tons per hr., crushing 
2 in. to ? in. and less. Vee belt driven by 10 h.p. 
E.E.C., S/R motor, 440/3/50 together with: 
14 in. wide trough rubber belt conveyor approx. 
27 ft. centres, complete with 3 h.p. motor by E.E.C. 
440/3/50. 

Twin roll FLAKING MACHINE by BERTRAM, with ©.I. 
rolls 60 in. long by 28 in. diam. Drive through 
helical gearing from 4.5 h.p. reduction gearbox, 
= Bag with 24 in. diam. by 6 in. face 

Rolls suitable 40 Ib. sq. in. safe w.p. 

2 onda * DEHYDRATION PLANTS by AIRSCREW, 
comprising double compartment tunnel type 
drying ovens. Each unit holds 4 trucks each 
carrying 50 trays, 2 ft. by 4 ft. and capable of 
carrying 30 Ib. max. material in wet condition, 
with moisture content of 46 per cent max. Steam 
heated by gilled tube radiator working at 100 Ib. 
sq. in. Complete with all control gear and record- 
ing instruments. 

SOLVENT extraction plant, comprising steam coil heated 
boiling vessel 2 ft. diam. by 2 ft. 6 in. deep with 
4 in. vapour pipe connected to coil condenser 
catch pot connected by jacketed piping to ex- 
tractor vessel 2 ft. 6 in. diam. by 10 ft. deep. 
Shell and tube condenser 9 in. diam. with 5 tubes 
3 ft. 6 in. long by 3 in. diam. 

4 JACKETED MIXERS by BAKER PERKINS, trough 
31 in. by 284 in. by 28 in., twin fin or naben type 
blade agitators. Tilting through vert. back lead 
screw by hand wheel. Trough fitted aluminium 
cover with securing bolts. Direct driven by 3 h.p. 
T.E. geared motor by B.T.H. 400-440/3/50, 1,450 
r.p.m. Forward and reversing switch by Brook- 
hirst. 

GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO. 
SUNBEAM ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10. 
Tel.: E Igar 7222 and 
STANNINGLEY, Nr. LEEDS. 

Tel. : Pudsey 2241. 


METAL Powders and Oxides. Dohm Limited, 176 


Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1 


PHONE 98 STAINES 
IMON” DRYER with steam-heated revolving 
tubes, 90 sq. ft. area. 
“Torrance” Elec. Positive Drive Edge RUNNER, 
5 ft. dia. bed. 
“* Baker Perkins ”’ Elec. 5-roll Steel REFINERS. 
1,000-gallon Riveted Steel-Jacketed PAN. 
3 Wood zinc-lined POWDER BLENDERS, 3 cu. ft. each. 


HARRY H. GARDAM & CO., LTD., 
STAINES 


M.S. Welded Jacketed PANS, 24 in. diam. by 
26 in. deep, 14 in. bottom outlet, mounted on angle 
legs. Tested 100 lb. hydraulic pressure. 


THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LIMITED 
CUBA STREET, LONDON, E.14. 
Tel. : East 1844. 


8 COPPER-jacketed MELTING PANS, 18 in. diam. 
by 12 in. deep, fitted covers. mounted in M.S. frames, 
25 in. by 25 in. by 44 in. high, with flanged fittings, 
valves and steam traps. As new. 
THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LIMITED, 
CUBA a =a LONDON, E.1i 
Tel. : East 1844, 


MORTON, SON & WARD LIMITED 


—OFFER— 

1302202 M.S. JACKETED MIXER, 50 Ib. W.P. 
fast and loose pulley drive. 

200-gallon M.S. UNJACKETED MIXERS, fast and loose 
pulley drives. 

4 ft., 6 ft. and 8 ft. TROUGH MIXERS, scroll type 
blades, electrically .driven through reduction 


850-gallon homogeneous lead-lined, dish eee, centre 
outlet, with or without mixing gea 
8.8. and M.S. JACKETED and UNJACKETED MIXERS, 
various sizes in stock. 
MORTON, SON & WARD LIMITED 
WALK MILL, DOBCROSS, 
Nr. OLDHAM, LANCS. 
*Phone Saddleworth 437. 


19 -GALLON MILD STEEL RESIN STILL or 
REACTION VESSEL 4 ft. 6 in. dia. by 3 ft. 3 in. 
deep. Stirring gear; steam coils externally. 
1000-gallon ALUMINIUM TOTALLY ENCLOSED 
VERTICAL STORAGE TANK, lagged externally and 
aluminium sheeted. 

Unused 8-gallon Baird & Tatlock VACUUM STILL 5 
section fractionating column, Pulsometer Motor 
driven pump and all equipment. Delivery ex stock. 

REED BROTHERS (ENGINEERING), LTD. 
Replant Works, Cuba Street, 
MILLWALL, E14. 


100 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS. 
To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s, 

dozen, Aiso large quantity Filter Cioths, cheap. Wilsons, 

Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs Phone 2198. 





SERVICING 





RUSHING, GRINDING, MIXING and DRYING for 
the trade. 
THE CRACK PULVERISING MILLS, LTD., 
9/51, Eastcheap, E.C.3. 
Mansion House, 4406. 


OHM, Ltd., pulverise raw materials everywhere, 
167, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


RINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 

materials undertaken for the trade. Also Supplier 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. JAMES KENT, LTD., 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 


RINDING of every description of chemical and 

other materials for the trade with improved mills. 
THOS. HILL-JONES, LTD., “‘ Invicta ”’ Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hilljones, Bochurch, 
London,” Telephone : 3285 Easv. 





TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA 
Free Running White Powder 


Price and sample on application to 


PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow 
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Acid resisting 
CHEMICAL PLANT 


Built in Tantiron, Regulus, Homogeneous 
Lead Coatings, Keebush etc. 


€NMOX foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 














OIL & Bungs, 
SPIRIT Plugs, &c. 
TAPS 


Illustrated Le.flet on Request. 


G. W. STEELE & Co., Sculcoates, HULL. 


Empty Barrels & Drums 
GENERAL AND EXPORT) 
| COOPERS | 


| AND | 
|| DRUM RE-CONDITIONERS | 














T.H.FIELDING &SONSLTD. 


KNOSTROP LANE, LEEDS 9 
Phone + 22675 & 26394 Branch Works at Hull 











ELECTRIC 


MOTORS 
ss oF pi 


Bought, Sold or -Exchanged 
THE ELECTRO-POWER SERVICE CO. 


15-17 HOWARD ROAD, LEYTONSTONE, El! 
Phone: MARYLAND 2788. 





























CHEMAPOL 


a. ved, 
Company for the Import 
and Export of Chemical 
Products and Raw 
Materials 


PRAGUE II, PANSKA 9 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Cables : 
Chemapol Praha 


Telephone : 
279-44/47 


Teleprinter ;: 
Praha 286 Chemapol 


Exports of Czechoslovak : 

Ammonium and Sodium Bicarbonate 
Charcoal/Hardwood and Medicinal/ 
Citric Acid and Citrates 

Formic Acid 

Lactic Acid 

Cresylic Acid 

Pure Naphthalene 

Crude Montan Wax Bohemia brand 
Lithopone 

Lacquers and Enamels 

Bleaching Earth 

Textile Auxiliary Products 

Potash Chrome Alum 

Ultramarine Blue 

Rongalite 

Cosmetics and Candles 
Pharmaceuticals 

Saccharine PAGODA brand 

and a wide range of other chemicals. 
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40 GALLON 


STEEL 
DRUMS 


Thoroughly Reconditioned 





Suitable for all trades 
FOR REDUCING CHEMICALS TO THE 


GEO.W. ORR & Co. Ltd. 
8 COUSTONHOLM ROAD, 
GLASGOW, S.3. 


Telegrams: Telephone : 
Containers, Glasgow. Langside, 1777. 


MADE 


70, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telephone—Victoria 2958. 
Telegrams—Pulgrind, Sowest, London. 





















































OVER E2OPE RENCE 


IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF 
FORCED DRAUGHT 
FURNACES FOR 
CHEMICAL WORKS 
STEAM BOILERS AND 
STILLS 






Burning Fuels of any 
type and size 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AND WILTON’S PATENT 
FURNACE COMPANY LIMITED. HORSHAM, SUSSEX. 

Northern Office and Fuel Engineer 

T. G. Fegan, Cannonfield, ‘Phone: Horsham 968 

Hathersage, Nr. Sheffield. ‘Grams: Evaporator 

‘Phone: Hathersage 333 
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HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


ANHYDROUS AND SOLUTIONS ALL STRENGTHS 
ALSO PURE REDISTILLED 40% w/w 
FLUORIDES, Neutral SILICOFLUORIDES 


Sodium, Magnesium, Barium, Magnesium, Zinc, Ammonium, 
Potassium, Lead, Zinc, Ammonium, Barium, Potassium, Lead, 
Aluminium = Lithium, Chromium. Hydrofluosilicic Acid. 


BiFluorides (Acid) 
Ammonium Sodium, Potassium. 
BOROFLUORIDES 


Double Fluorides (Cryolites) Sodium, Potassium, Ammonium, 


Sodium HexafluoAluminate Lead, Copper, Zinc, Cadmium, 
Potassium HexafluoAluminate Fluoboric Acid Solution. 


OTHER FLUORIDES TO SPECIFICATIONS. 
Glass Etching Acids 
Ammonia White Acid and VITROGRAPHINE. 


JAMES WILKINSON & SON, LTD. 


TINSLEY PARK ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 9 
"Phone 41208/9 "Grams “CHEMICALS ”’ Sheffield 
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METROPOLITAN - VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO LTD., MANCHESTER 17 


Member af the A.E.!. group of companies. 
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